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My prime of youth is but a frost of cares; 

My feast of joy is but a dish of pain; 

My crop of corn is but a field of tar es; 

And all my good is but vain hope of gain: 
The day is past , and yet I saw no sun; 

And now l live f and now my life is done. 

Words by Chidiock Tichborne (c. 1558-1586). 
Photograph (c. 1982) by Joan Knight. 
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The Northeast Kingdom's 
most northeastern peak 

seemed like an ideał spot 
to teach my nine-year-old 
all I know about 
climbing mountains. 

And sińce I don't know much, 

TAKING AARON TO THE TOP 

proved to be the best idea 
Td had all day. 

Words and photographs by Dennis Joos 


/ / A/ep, I've climbed all the big ones," 
X I boasted to my son, Aaron, as we 
stared up at the top of Monadnock 
Mountain. "Just cali me Sir Edmund 
Hillary. I've climbed them all. Go ahead, 
name a mountain. You name it, Tve 
climbed it. Katahdin, Washington, 
Mansfield . . 

"Mt. Lafayette?" asked Aaron. 

"Ah, er . . . actually I never quite madę 
it to the top of Mt. Lafayette/' 

"You told me you climbed it three 
times." 

"Weil, I did try it three times but I got 
lost once, and then I got wet another time 
and ah— did you remember to bring the 
compass and the canteen and the map? 
You can't climb a mountain unless you 
are prepared. I'd hate to hike halfway to 
the top and then remember what we for- 
got." 

I stared in the knapsack in disbelief. 
Aaron had remembered everything. For a 
moment I thought perhaps I had the 
wrong child. Could this be the same son 
who loses a coat as easily as some people 
dispose of a cigarette butt? 

It was, and he was prepared. Aaron 
had waited all summer to climb his first 
mountain and was not about to have the 
adventure cancelled because of a forgot- 
ten jackknife. Everything I had suggested 
was packed and ready. 

"OK, let's go," I said as he shouldered 
the pack. 

"What time will we get to the top?" he 
asked. 

"I don't know," I replied sheepishly. "I 
forgot my watch." 

Monadnock Mountain seemed like a 
practical peak for teaching Aaron the in- 


tricacies of mountaineering. It was handy 
and a respectable height — 3140 feet high 
— and it sported a fire tower on its peak 
built by the Civilian Conservation Corps 
in the late 1930s. 

The mountain was also an old friend. 
We gazę at it during the year from our liv- 
ing room window while it silently looks 
back, watching the comings and goings of 
our smali Connecticut River town of 
Colebrook, New Hampshire. 

Vermont's Monadnock Mountain 
should not be confused with New Hamp- 
shire's Mt. Monadnock. Although they 
are almost the same height, our 
Monadnock dwells farther north, ten 
miles from the Canadian border, in 
Lemington, Vermont. Thornton Wilder 
and Aaron Copeland never lived in its 
shadow, but we do, and we wanted a 
closer look at the top. So, while Aaron 
rounded up our two dogs, I located my 
old mountain boots. We were ready. The 
four of us traipsed off into the wilderness. 

Our local map and fishhook hawker 
had told me that the trail was easy to find. 
"Start on the other side of the smali 
field," he said, "cross the brook, and 
you're on your way. You can't miss it." 

We wandered around a smali field in 
search of hiking tracks or candy bar 
wrappers but found nothing. "I think we 
missed it," said Aaron. 

"We'll just ask at this house," I said. 
"The map shows the trail starting around 
here somewhere." 

The house was empty, and so was a 
second house where we stopped for di- 
rections. 

"Someone must be home here," I said 
as 1 pounded on the door of a third 


house. Musie boomed through the walls 
and tweeted from the air leaks around the 
Windows, but no one answered the door. 
The only sign of life — and that was 
questionable — was a lazy dog sleeping 
on the living room rug. I furiously kicked 
the door and screamed "Hallloooo!" The 
dog woke up, glanced at us, and went 
back to sleep. 

"I guess no one is home," I said. "The 
dog must be playing those records." 

It seemed an ill omen for beginning our 
mountain jaunt. I sat down on the porch 
steps, closely examined the map, and 
took a few compass readings. Our two 
dogs restricted their observations to the 
corners of the house. 

"How come we need a map?" asked 
Aaron. 

"Whenever men venture into the wilds 
they must live by their wits," I patiently 
explained. "Sometimes the contour lines 
of a map are all that separate us from dis- 
aster. Brave men, like Lewis and Clark, 
explored the unknown and madę maps 

"Look at this," Aaron interrupted and 
pointed at the map. "The trail starts on 
that side of the brook. Maybe we should 
go up that dirt road." 

"The sign says 'Private Road,' " I an¬ 
swered. 

"Yeah, but it doesn't say 'No trespass- 
ing.' " 

"Good point," I conceded. 

The dirt road was wide enough to drive 
a bus on it. We crossed the field, then the 
brook, and we were on our way. Look out 
Monadnock, here we come. 

The trail was pleasant. It was steep 
enough to know we were headed for the 
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"Start on the other side of the smali 
field, cross the brook and you're on 
your way. You can’t miss it." These 
were the instructions Aaron’s father 
was given to find the trail leading to 
the summit of Mt. Monadnock (shown 
above and below). Aaron (at right) 
loses himself in the 1953 map. As the 
day progressed his father was morę 
concerned that they had lost them- 
selues on the mountain. 



























clouds, yet not drastic enough to require 
oxygen. Newly fallen leaves, the same 
color as our golden dog, covered the 
ground. The clouds stalked the sun and 
swallowed it, turning the afternoon gray 
and cool. 

We ambled along, occasionally slipping 
on a hidden rock or twig. As we hiked I 
told old "mountain-man lies" aboutbears 
and bobcats. Our two dogs showed their 
disdain for such tales by sniffing for 
chipmunks. 

A mile up the mountain the trail dis- 
solved into the brook and disappeared. 
Aaron and I sat down and shared the can- 
teen while the dogs slurped from the 
stream. Earlier pioneers had immor- 
talized their names in orange day-glo 
paint on the boulders. I unraveled our 
map and gawked at it. 

"The trail must be here somewhere," I 
mused. 'The map shows it on the 
Southern side of the brook all the way to 
the top." 

"That map was madę in 1953," Aaron 
said. "Maybe the trail is all grown in." 

"No, Bob Lewandowski said he ran up 
here last year. It can't have disappeared 
in one year." Bob Lewandowski is my 
friend, a runner of mountains and 
marathons, and my most recent assur- 
ance that the trail still existed. It seemed 
as if no one else I asked had climbed 


Monadnock Mountain in the last 20 
years. Bob claimed this trail was obvious. 

We methodically tramped along the 
Southern bank of the stream and discov- 
ered what might have been a rabbit path. 
It was hard to tell. The fallen leaves madę 
everything look like potential paths. We 
followed it until it veered back down the 
mountain. It did not occur to me that the 
rabbits might not care about reaching the 
top of Monadnock. It also did not occur to 
me that sińce 1953 the trail might have 
been re-positioned so it crossed over to 
the north bank of the brook. We stared at 
the trees and looked for a tracę of a trail. 
There was nonę. 

"Who needs a trail anyway?" I asked 
defiantly. 

We pushed upward, muttering "Ex- 
celsior!" and other inspirational aspira- 
tions. The farther we walked, the rougher 
the terrain became. Fallen trees barred 
our way and gullies forced us to zigzag 
up the mountain like a tacking sailboat. 

"It surę has grown in sińce Bob Lewan¬ 
dowski ran up here," I observed. "You 
know why? Because kids are lazy nowa- 
days and don't climb mountains as they 
should. They think it's a big deal to walk 
up a little distance with a can of spray 
paint." 

As we climbed we occasionally stum- 
bled upon old access points for the phone 


system that once serviced the fire tower. 
This madę me suspect we were on the 
trail. As a matter of fact we were on the 
trail, the old trail, a trail probably no one 
else had walked sińce 1955 when the 
State of Vermont closed the fire tower. It 
was easier to abandon the tower than it 
was to come to an agreement with New 
Hampshire about how much each should 
pay the watchers on top. Vermont felt 
that sińce both States were equally visible 
from the tower, New Hampshire should 
pay some portion. New Hampshire felt 
otherwise. 

Unfortunately, Aaron and I had no idea 
how far we had to go to reach the top. We 
couldn't see the mountain for the trees. 
We were afraid to turn back, only to dis- 
cover later that a few morę steps might 
reveal the summit. Quitting so close 
would be disgraceful. So we took the few 
morę steps but they didn't seem to mat¬ 
ter. 

"Are we lost?" asked Aaron. 

"Lost? Hrmmph! How can we be lost? 
There are only two ways to go — up or 
down. If we go down, we go home; if we 
keep going up we will get to the top 
sooner or later." 

After another hour of tripping over 
rocks and scraping under branches I 
realized we had forgotten our basie survi- 
val equipment. We had no food, no jack- 
ets, no matches, and no portable TV. 

I began to wonder. What happens if the 
sun goes down? What about supper? Tve 
never been known to miss a meal. We 
might face starvation, or our sweaty 
bodies could turn to icicles. We would be 
faced with the choice of either freezing to 
death or sleeping with our two dogs and 
getting devoured by fleas. Even worse 
was the dread of our neighbors rescuing 
us at 2:00 a.m. I could imagine the big 
grins on their faces as they asked, "How 
could you possibly get lost on 
Monadnock?" 

"Are you getting hungry?" I asked 
Aaron. 

"No," he replied. 

"Are you tired? Do you want to head 
down the mountain?" 

"I just want to get to the top." 

"What about the trip back?" 

He shrugged. Ah the young! No fear of 
starvation. 

At each stop for water I repeated my 
"do you want to quit?" litany. I, the old 
mountain-man, who had climbed Pike's 
Peak in a Pontiac, wanted my child to 
decide. If we were to return as dismal 
failures at least I could blame it on him. 
But Aaron would have no part of my 
scheme, so we trudged onward. 



"Unfortunately, we couldn't see the mountain for the trees." 
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As I pushed through some brush, I fell 
into a gully and wondered what we 
would do if I broke my leg. 

"That stupid Lewandowski!" I shouted 
angrily. "How could he run up this trail? 
It isn't even fit to walk. We should have 
turned around an hour ago." 

Miraculously, while I mumbled morę 
complaints, we arrived at the top. I knew 
it was the top because we were no longer 
going uphill. 

"We're here!" I yelled. 

"Where's the fire tower?" 

"It must be over there." 

We searched over 20 minutes for the 
fire tower, but without success. I sat 
down to look at the map and sulk. 

"Weil, this is a fine mess," I said sar- 
castically. "We climb this dumb mountain 
and then can't even find a gigantic fire 
tower you can see from 30 miles away. 
You can't see a thing up here with all 
these trees." 

Aaron looked up at the trees. 

"Maybe, Sir Edmund," Aaron said 
mockingly, "I should climb a tree and see 
if I can find the tower." 

"Go ahead," I sneered. "Just don't fali 
out of the tree." Aaron scrambled up the 
limbs of a large fir. Oh no, I thought, he'll 
probably fali out of the tree, get mutilated 
and we'll be stuck here — can't leave, 
can't stay. Why did we ever come up 
here? 

"Yaoooo!" Aaron yelled. My hands 
lurched out instinctively to catch a falling 
child, but he wasn't falling. He was point- 
ing and stuttering with excitement. 

"Oh wow, there it is! The fire tower — 
right there! It scared me it's so big." 

Aaron slid down the tree and raced in 
the direction he had pointed. There was 
the tower. It loomed over us like a giant 
erector set, barely 50 yards from where I 
sat. 1 stared at it in shock, becoming dizzy 
looking at it. I wondered how the CCC 
had managed to haul that much Steel 
up the mountain. 

The tower looked fit for its age, sturdy 
enough for another 40 years, but the 
wooden steps leading to the top were 
slowly rotting. The fire warden's camp at 
the tower's base had crumbled; the stone 
chimney and a wali or two were all that 
remained. 

Naturally, Aaron wanted to climb the 
tower, but I wanted nothing to do with 
this giant. The tower stood 52 feet tali and 
the lookout post added another 10 feet to 
the structure. It looked 100 feet tali to me. 

I preferred to keep my feet on the 
ground. Heights always turn me into a 
shameless coward. Lift me higher than 10 
feet and I will clutch anything or anyone 


like a drowning man desperate for some- 
thing solid to grasp. 

I was grateful the wooden stairs were 
unsafe. It was a good excuse to stay on 
the ground. If they had been sturdy I 
would have climbed halfway up the 
tower where my hands would have 
locked to the railings and my teeth would 
have clamped onto a Steel girder in 
whimpering desperation. I would still be 
there, unable to move. 

Nevertheless, I agreed to climb two 
flights, about 20 feet, just high enough to 
see over the trees. We carefully mounted 
the stairway. The rotting boards under 
our feet were ideał for causing an acci- 
dent. Aaron happily gazed about while I 
clung to the Steel and prayed. 


We stared at the hazy valley, New 
Hampshire to the east, Canada to the 
north, and Island Pond, Vermont to the 
Southwest. Although we couldn't see our 
house it was satisfying enough to have 
found the tower. We had madę it. 

Heading down Monadnock was easy. 
We took the trail, the new trail. It was 
obvious and easy to follow. Anyone who 
could lose his way on that trail would also 
have trouble following Interstate 91. We 
even ran for a while and I thought favor- 
ably about Lewandowski. 

In the end, all my fears proved ground- 
less. We didn't have to camp out with our 
two dogs and there was no need for a 
search party to save us. Best of all, we 
madę it home in time for supper. 
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THE FIRST BRANCH 


of the White River, 
an often turbulent, energetic 
stream, runs some twenty 
miles from northwest of 
Chelsea to its mouth 
at South Royalton. 

Words and photographs by Kenneth A. Wilson 


One of a half dozen brooks feeding 
the First Branch, Chelsea's ]ail 
Brook, right, flows between the town's 
two commons and cascades through this 
narrow channel before joining the 
Branch just south of the town's center. 
Below, in less element weather and 
near the center of Tunbridge, the 
First Branch boils under the 
Mili Cooered Bridge. 
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T rickle, rill, rivulet, stream, brook 
and river. The words run as trip- 
pingly over the tongue as water over a 
stone. I had come to find a valley where 
all the water flowed together, fast and 
wild in the mountainous stretches, 
slower and morę domesticated in the łow¬ 
ią nds. In the middle of the State, arranged 
like the thumb and two fingers of an open 
hand, three tributaries of the White River 
have cut north-south valleys, each 
roughly 20 miles long. Here, in and along 
the First Branch, I found what I was look- 
ing for. 

1 first saw this valley early one June and 
madę a datę then and there to see it again 
in autumn. But as it developed, this essay 
is about two fali seasons, the first one so 
constantly wet that the red leaves were a 
washout (yellows hołd pretty well, but 
red leaf pigment is water soluble). The 
sun, doubly welcome, showed itself only 



Hoiue Bridge, top, is one of five extant 
couered bridges in Tunbridge spanning the 
Branch. Above, the First Branch and its 
oalley are captured in a less pastorał pose. 


during parts of two or three days, but this 
was compensated for by a tempestuous 
Branch that brawled close to the brink of 
its banks. The foliowing autumn was a 
different story, soft and balanced, rich in 
color, tamę. 

Most lively and youthful of this trio of 
streams, the First Branch is still energet- 
ically lowering the valley floor between 
its shouldering ridges. Over thousands of 
years its curving and recurving, as well 
as the slow work of its innumerable 
feeder streams, has given the valley its 
shape. 

Route 110 northward leaves the busy 
junction of highways, rivers, South 
Royalton and Royalton villages, and 
abruptly narrows, squirming into the 
First Branch Valley between conical hills 
so tightly paired there seems in places 
hardly enough space for two lanes of 
blacktop. Some hills are pastured to their 
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top fringe of trees. Faintly engraved on 
these vertical pastures are shallow ter- 
races, roughly a cow's height apart and a 
hoof length deep, which grazing cattle 
have compacted as they head uphill. 
Around the bends, the valley opens into 
broader spaces fuli of repose. 

The first autumn as I come down to 
Chelsea, storm clouds and their thinner 
aftermath have slid away exposing a blue 
sky and brilliant early evening sunlight. 
Pale trees on the western hilltops are ig- 
nited with light. Long fingers of shadows 
descend into the valley on their way 
across the valley floor before climbing the 
east ridge. Absorbed in sunlight and 


motion, a youth on roller skates glides 
back and forth on pavement in front 
of the United Church. A blue-grass 
band concert makes official the opening 
of the tennis court beyond the town 
green. 

Downstream, below the mili dam in 
Tunbridge, the river is wild with volume. 
The village covered bridge is honey- 
colored with new boards. Here the 
Branch slides around the fairgrounds for 
the Tunbridge World's Fair, passes an 
ancient Tower-of-Pisa-leaning barn, me- 
anders through lush hay meadows, and 
slips away under the Cilley Bridge. 

For a couple of days, two friends are 


with me on the First Branch. A smali, old 
cemetery rests on high ground above the 
river fiat, near the Cilley Bridge. We are 
reading dates. A farmer feeds the 
meadow below from a manure spreader, 
and the air is temporarily rich enough to 
plant in. 

One friend, perhaps remembering 
Chelsea's great terraced cemetery, re- 
marks that "the valley must have experi- 
enced an Indian massacre." Massacre 
may be too strong a word to describe the 
attack by 300 Indians on an October day 
in 1780 in which not enough lives were 
lost to fili even Tunbridge's smali burying 
ground. Nevertheless, it was a fearsome 
invasion. The Indians, led by a British 
lieutenant and a vindictive former pris- 
oner, were en route to plunder Royalton 
but rested over Sunday in Tunbridge. 
While here, they took prisoner John and 
Abijah Hitchins, scalped a youth, and 
speared Thomas Pember. 

A year later I am back in Chelsea. Turn- 
ing off Route 110 I drive through a cov- 
ered bridge (six remain on the First 
Branch), park and climb a steep knob. 
Roots of tough grass hołd the soil well. A 
pleasant minty fragrance is in the air; I 
spot maturę dry stalks of catnip all 
around. The cow terraces are widely 
spaced steps offering a distant, restful 
view. From on top the valley seems morę 
subdued, morę leveled, its dramatic as- 
pects softened. 

Spanning the First Branch at North 
Tunbridge is a private cable suspension 
footbridge, one of the few visible from a 
highway. In Tunbridge itself, with the 
"World's Fair" past, things are quiet. On 
this evening of sun and hazeless air, the 
hills and village are bathed for an hour by 
exceptionally rich light and shadows. 
Winter seems far away, yet imminent. 
There is a puli to be outside, to absorb 
with the senses and storę away the 
memories, like jars of harvested fruit on 
cellar shelves. A girl on a bay horse rides 
leisurely up Route 110, turns onto the 
fairgrounds, twice circles the racetrack at 
a walk, and disappears back down the 
highway. 

The First Branch exudes what many of 
us imagine is the traditional character of 
Vermont. Its only hostelry is a smali inn 
in Chelsea. Life is geared to agriculture, 
smali businesses, and work in Barre and 
Montpelier to the north. Except for the 
inevitable series of overland power lines, 
and a disfiguring gravel extraction on the 
Branch, the valley is old style rural. In 
any weather, it has as its inheritance a 
human-modified natural beauty of an 
almost haunting quality. 



This farm , like many , in the First Branch Valley is squeezed between the hills and the stream. 
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A special process and a special place combine to bring 
a bit of the Tyrol to the Green Mountains 


Boiled wool abounds in Geiger of Austria's plant. 
To the left in the front row are Neil and Alice 
Kuasnak; to the right is Hansjoerg Geiger. 


Geiger of Austria Comes to Vermont 

By Dayid Robinson, Photographs by Erik Borg 


B y Vermont standards, Neil Kvasnak 
is a newcomer — he has lived in 
Middlebury for only 18 years. His latest 
business venture is even newer — it has 
been operating only sińce January of 
1981. Moreover, Kvasnak's business 
partners aren't even American; they're 
Austrian. What, then, are they doing in 
the heart of Addison County's fertile 
farmland? They have started a company 
that produces top-quality wool jackets 
and sweaters, and may someday help to 
bring Vermont's sheep industry back to 
the thriving activity it was in 1880. 

A stocky man of medium height, his 
tousled brown hair flecked with gray, 
Kvasnak is vice president and generał 


manager of Geiger of Austria, Inc. His 
new company produces fashionable, 100 
percent virgin "boiled" wool garments 
that are distributed throughout the 
United States. Their quality is high, and 
so are the prices — from $150 to morę 
than $200 for a medium-weight jacket. 
But they sell, and they sell so well that 
the Middlebury business can barely keep 
up with the demand from its 1600 dealers 
around the country. 

"This year we planned to produce and 
ship 130,000 pieces," said Kvasnak, with 
a proud smile. "We have sold morę than 
70,000 pieces already for this fali, morę 
than twice what we sold in 1981." 

"1 t's getting to the point where it's 


almost too much," laughed Alice Kvas- 
nak, who assists her husband as director 
of marketing. "We can produce only so 
much. In fact, we're taking orders now 
for shipment in six months." 

The Kvasnaks were sitting in the light, 
spacious offices at the company's new 
plant in the Middlebury Industrial Park. 
Visible through the modern, vertical 
Windows was a lush green lawn stretch- 
ing down to a newly stocked trout pond. 
Huge hay rolls rested like giant shredded 
wheat on the next field. 

The Geiger jackets, mostly women's 
styles in red, white, green, beige, navy 
blue and burgundy, hung on racks at the 
side of the room. Morę were spread on 
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the conference table in the center. The 
thick texture of the boiled wool and the 
apparently flawless handwork of the edg- 
ing and trim were evident. 

"These aren't just boiled wool jackets," 
explained Kvasnak. "They're madę using 
the Geiger special process, which is a 
company secret. Essentially, it involves 
dyeing and knitting the wool, then 
shrinking it under specially controlled 
conditions of heat and humidity, using 
special ingredients. This makes the wool 
soft and elastic. The result is ideał be- 
cause the wool will adjust to your particu- 
lar body, but it also makes it hard to work 
with because a seamstress has to feel each 


jacket as she's processing it and, from ex- 
perience, judge how much tension to take 
up in the materiał." 

After being shrunk, the materiał is cut 
and sewn on special machines. Trained 
workers add the "link-stitched" trim, a 
decorative top-stitching, and the button 
holes. Hidden pockets are "blind- 
stitched" in a process that makes the 
pocket invisible from the outside. Ali the 
trim sewing is completed by hand. 

"Right now we only do part of the 
finishing," Mrs. Kvasnak explained. "It 
comes in pieces and we put them to- 
gether. Tm often asked if we have rejects, 
and the answer is always no. If some- 






A recent fashion editorial declared that "Geiger knits 
are as fresh, sweet, and pure as an Alpine Spring." 
Here is a sampler of the 130,000 garments 
the American company will produce in 1983. 

Geiger of Austria's plant, above, enjoys a 
setting as fresh as its product. 


thing is wrong with a sleeve, it can come 
off and be replaced. Our inspectors im- 
mediately send it back." 

The completed wool garment is wash- 
able, resistant to wind and water, ex- 
tremely durable, and keeps its shape in 
raw climates. 'Tve had one for 20 years," 
said Mrs. Kvasnak, "and Tm still wearing 
it." The Geiger garments are particularly 
suitable for Vermont, sińce they are most 
comfortable in the 30-to-70 degree rangę. 
The cut is elegant but somehow informal, 
giving the jackets a European mountain 
feel. 

And little wonder. Geiger of Austria, 
Inc. is a wholly owned subsidiary of the 





















Geiger Company, which is based in the 
heart of the Austrian Tyrol region. These 
are traditional Tyrolean designs, and 
until recently, traditional colors. 

The Geiger special process, and the 
company, started in 1906 when Grand ma 
Berta Geiger accidentally but successfully 
shrank a knitted wool pullover. Her son, 
Peter Geiger, refined the process in 1924 
and managed the growing family busi¬ 
ness until 1956. Today's family managers 
are Heinz and Hansjoerg Geiger, also 
officers of Geiger of Austria, Inc., who 
have developed new designs and new 
markets, particularly in Europę. The 
Austrian company also produces 
Lodencloth shirts, wool blazers, vests, 
and sweaters, but the classic Geiger 
jackets are the best-known and best- 
selling garment. 

Neil and Alice Kvasnak previously 
owned and operated Middlebury's 
Skihaus Shop, which they bought in 1965 
and managed with such success that in 


1973 Kvasnak was voted Vermont Smali 
Businessman of the Year. On their yearly 
buying trips to Europę, they met the Gei- 
gers, formed a personal friendship, and 
began importing the finished Geiger 
jackets for sale at Skihaus. As the sales 
grew, the Kvasnaks became New Eng- 
land representatives for Geiger, quickly 
handling distribution for the Eastern half 
of the country. Today they are the sole 
distributors for Geiger in the United 
States. 

In 1980, in order to devote fuli time to 
starting up the Geiger subsidiary in Ver- 
mont, the Kvasnaks turned over man- 
agement of Skihaus to their sons Neil, Jr. 
and Andrew. Neil has sińce joined the 
Geiger of Austria staff. They broke 
ground for the Middlebury plant in Sep- 
tember 1980, finished the building in De- 
cember, and started operations in January 
1981. The current plant is 20,000 square 
feet and, with the sewing machinery, cost 
$1.2 million. 


Middlebury's Geiger plant is spanking 
clean and well lighted; its exterior of 
smooth and textured concrete punctuated 
by many Windows. Inside, polished 
floors gleam between the rows of special 
sewing machines and pressing equip- 
ment. Wheeled blue and red wire mesh 
bins contain bundles of sleeves, backs, 
fronts, zippers, and other parts of jackets, 
waiting to be sewn. From the building it- 
self to the layout of the production lines, 
the entire facility duplicates a portion of 
the plant in Austria. 

"Right now we have 70 people," said 
Jan Lyons, the production manager. 
"Eventually, we want to hire and train 54 
morę. Of course, not everyone here is in 
production. We have a full-time 
mechanic to keep the machines working, 
a Computer operator, a receptionist, sales 
assistant, and so on." She laughed. "I 
sort of do everything. Neil calls me his 
right hand." 

With two other women, Mrs. Lyons 
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It takes six weeks of instruction to master the link-stitching that trims 
each gar men t. Here Rita Glidden, linking superuisor, offers advice. 


spent the entire fali of 1980 at the Aus- 
trian plant learning the sewing operation. 
Few of the Austrian workers spoke Eng- 
lish, so she learned most by watching the 
sewing and stitching steps and practicing 
them, getting the quality right. Now she 
trains new workers in Middlebury. 

"It takes four to six weeks to train a 
new person," she estimated, "depending 
on the operation. The link-stitching is 
harder than the sewing." 

The sweater and jacket inventory is 
kept in tali Steel bins on one side of the 
production area. Styles, colors, and sizes 
are separated and the garments are all 
packed in individual plastic bags. There is 
no waste pile, no clutter, no speck of 
dust. Some washing instructions are in 
English, some in German. 

"We carry 100 styles in the year's col- 
lection," Mrs. Lyons went on, "but we 
finish only 15 of them here. The rest are 
shipped finished from Austria for dis- 
tribution." Some of the bins were empty; 
others were quite fuli. "We are now up to 
normal speed on the machines," she said, 
"but we can barely keep up with all the 
orders. Usually we ship pieces out as they 
come off production." 

While it scarcely seems necessary, the 
Kvasnaks spent $350,000 on space adver- 
tising in the summer of 1982 and will 
spend another $450,000 during 1983. The 


full-color ads have appeared in The New 
York Times fashion supplement, Vogue, 
and The New Yorker, and show models 
wearing the most popular styles. In- 
terested customers can cali a toll-free 
number or write directly to Geiger of 
Austria in Middlebury for catalogs, but 
must buy from mail order companies or 
from local retail shops around the coun¬ 
try. 

"We sell to only the best of shops," as- 
serted Alice Kvasnak, "specialty shops 
that know how to show the garment, 
how to coordinate it with other things." 
She turned to her husband. 

"We want to establish a national repu- 
tation," he said. "We have an image to 
convey to the American public, an image 
of quality. We have an exclusive product, 
and we want to deal with specialty shops 
that have an exclusiveness about them, a 
certain merchandising philosophy with 
personal service." 

Vermont is an ideał location for Geiger 
of Austria, partly because it has a climate 
and geography similar to Austria, and 
partly because of the careful handwork 
needed on the jackets. "It's important to 
have a person who takes pride in his or 
her work," said Kvasnak. "We've found 
that type of pride here in Vermont in the 
people who work for us. 

"Europeans like to deal on a family-to- 


family basis," he went on, "and tend to 
include their employees in the concept of 
the company as a family. We want the 
same sort of long-term relationship with 
our employees here." 

The original 1980 five-year plan for the 
growth of the new company included an 
addition to the Middlebury plant in 1983. 
This addition is now underway on 7.9 
acres acquired by Geiger of Austria adja- 
cent to the existing building. At a cost of 
$1.5 million, the addition will comprise 
31,200 square feet, morę than doubling 
the current plant size. It will allow the 
spreading and cutting operations to be 
brought over from Austria, thus bringing 
the American company closer to perform¬ 
ing all the steps in making the jackets. 

Eventually, the Middlebury plant will 
duplicate all the processes performed in 
Austria, including Geiger's secret special 
process. This will mean further expansion 
to about eight times the existing plant 
size, from 20,000 to 160,000 square feet, 
with an increase to several hundred em¬ 
ployees. 

It may also mean someday that Geiger 
of Austria will turn to Vermont's sheep- 
breeders to supply wool for its products. 
At the moment, however, that someday 
is far in the futurę. 

"We require a long fibrę, coarse fleece 
that comes from breeds such as the Scot- 
tish Blackface sheep," Kvasnak said in 
talking about the futurę he foresees. 
"This year our garments will use 480,000 
pounds of wool — morę than is produced 
in the entire United States." By compari- 
son, the Vermont Sheep Breeders As- 
sociation wool pool produces only about 
50,000 pounds of wool annually. Most of 
this comes from finer-fleeced Corriedale 
and Suffolk breeds preferred by Vermont 
breeders, who must balance the needs for 
wool and meat. Even if all of Vermont's 
12,000 sheep were contributing average 
eight-pound fleeces, however, the 96,000 
pounds produced would fali far short of 
Geiger's needs. 

In the near futurę, wool for the Geiger 
garments will continue to be knitted and 
processed in Austria, then shipped to 
Middlebury for finishing. But the day will 
come when the Geiger special process 
will enable the Middlebury manufacturer 
to use local wool, opening the prospect of 
a switch by Vermont breeders to sheep 
whose fleeces will supply this huge mar¬ 
ket. For the time being, however, Geiger 
of Austria's futurę looks bright enough as 
a producer combining Vermont labor and 
pride, to send out into the world some of 
the finest and most durable clothing that 
money can buy. ofr 
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S hortly after 8:00 a.m. the sun has 
still to break through the chilly morn- 
ing mist. Shoulders of orange, yellow and 
red are hunched against a wali of ever- 
green in the hills overlooking the St. 
Johnsbury Railroad Yard. The scene bus- 
tles, alive with people who understand 
the cold sleepiness of New England au- 
tumn mornings. 

Such activity momentarily brings to life 
a yard that has not seen regular 
passenger train service sińce 1964. The 
passengers shivering in the weak morn- 
ing light, however, are not headed to dis- 
tant depots. These Vermonters, young 
and old, as well as a coterie of others from 
'down country/ are eagerly awaiting the 
arrival of the fali foliage excursion train. 
What lies ahead of them is not so much a 
journey but a jaunt, a 58-mile round trip 
between St. Johnsbury and Greensboro 
Bend sponsored by the St. Johnsbury and 
Lamoille County Railroad, Inc., a non- 
profit educational organization whose 
members believe in the viability and 
necessity of raił transportation in the 
north country. 

The only concern today, however, is 
whether the foliage train will be on time. 
Passengers check their watches and pace 
the platform. A child racing toward the 
track is warned by his grandmother to 
stand back. Ted Chase, President of the 
railroad organization, scurries about the 
Yard in top hat and tails answering 


ALL AlSOAlll) T 


FOLIAGE Tlli 



By Terry Ann Cantor 



questions about the upcoming three-hour 
journey and venturing some predictions 
about the day's weather. Francis Em- 
mons, Vice-President of Marketing, sells 
the few remaining tickets while informing 
everyone within earshot that the tickets 
are already collector's items. 

Meanwhile, out of sight in the lower 
Yard, the Vermont Gateway, a Lamoille 
Valley Railroad engine, hooks up to three 
vintage 1930 Jersey Central commuter 
coaches. A few minutes before 9 o'clock, 


The St. ]. & L.C.R.R/s vintage train ride 
starts from St. ]ohnsbury's Victorian depot. 
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the train begins to move and the sounds 
of the locomotive catch people's ears. 
Heads turn to watch this truncated train 
emerge from the mist and puli up to the 
trembling platform, its brakes screaming. 
Someone shouts "Ali aboard!" 

It takes the nearly 216 passengers a 
surprisingly short time to find their seats 
and then the train pulls out of the station. 
For the first few miles the tracks hug the 
low-lying Sleepers River Valley, several 
hundred feet below the town. The view 
from here is disorienting, as though one 
were looking at the underside of St. 
Johnsbury, but Archie Prevost, Vice- 
President of Operations for the St. J. & 
L.C.R.R. and trip narrator, puts the 
passengers at ease by pointing out the 
familiar landmarks of the old trade school 
and the St. Johnsbury Academy. Shortly 
the train passes by the site of the former 


hill contours, winds through a continu- 
ous blaze of orange, yellow, and red. 
Snug on a ledge, the route passes high 
above the valley where passengers look 
across at a fiery panorama of the White 
Mountains. Alternating with the brilliant 
flashes of color closer below are jagged 
rock cuts and dark canyons. Prevost in- 
forms anyone who thinks he can drive to 
Danville faster that "although the train 
winds twelve miles to Danville, it's ordy 
seven miles by carriage road." 

These travelers are in no hurry, how- 
ever. They are content to sit back and 
obey Prevost's commands to look right 
and left at the new landscape. He points 
out the Pumpkin Hill trestle, the longest 
and highest, at 75 feet, on the route. 
Constructing the staging took thousands 
of feet of timber, he informs us, little of 
which is now visible due to the tons of 


dirt carried in later by horses and bug- 
gies. 

Back and forth the train snakes, seem- 
ing to cross through Danville three times, 
a route necessitated by Pumpkin Hill. The 
Danville Depot slips by. Built in 1871, it 
now houses a railroad museum where 
visitors can browse through a collection 
of train memorabilia, books and cards, 
photographs, lanterns, and even old 
wigwag signs. Prevost's mini-train is at 
the Depot, ready to provide special enter- 
tainment for area events. 

Beyond West Danville, the train passes 
Joe's Pond, and Prevost tells us the story 
of the good Indian Joe and his wife, Mol¬ 
ly, who remained in the area when the 
first pioneers arrived and befriended 
many early settlers. Then at the summit 
of the route, Mile Post 19 near Walden, 
passengers gasp to learn that the train has 



Fairbanks Scalę Works and then under 
recently constructed Interstate 91. The 
present and the past flow together, not 
only on the train but in the landscape. 

Everyone not too preoccupied with the 
view to listen is treated to Prevost's de- 
scription of the demise of passenger raił 
service between St. Johnsbury and Bos¬ 
ton. Starting in 1850 and ending in 1964, 
the history has the graceful sweep of a 
beli curve. 

For these few days in autumn, how- 
ever, the passenger train is back. The 
St. J. & L.C. has renovated the cars, em- 
phasizing historical details such as au- 
thentic light globes on the ceiling. Old- 
fashioned snacks are served up and 
passengers are lulled by the soothing 
staccato of the train wheels clicking off 
mile after mile of track. 

The Zig Zag route, so nicknamed for its 
attempts to minimize grading following 




Top above, passengers make way for the train at the Greensboro Bend Depot. 

To the right, a conductor makes smali talk. Eueryone makes time for the scenery. 
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climbed 1700 feet above sea level. By this 
time, and on Schedule, the fog has lifted. 
Prevost directs all eyes left for a stunning 
view of the Green Mountains on fire. The 
view from here to Greensboro is all to the 
west. 

Only five minutes later than planned, 
the train descends into Greensboro Bend. 
The weather has cooperated, warming up 
by midday. Passengers walk around the 
train to stretch their legs and to talk to the 
trainmen; some enjoy snacks at the sta- 
tion concession. Chatter is thick about the 
glories of autumn, but words fail to do 
justice to what the senses have absorbed. 
The crew flips the train seats and the 
engine hooks up to what was the taił end 
of the train. 

The ride back is quieter. In this peaceful 
atmosphere the problems of ailing rail- 
roads are as difficult to keep in focus as 



the scenery outside the window. To Ed¬ 
ward A. Lewis, however, both are elear 
as the blue sky. Lewis, who has chroni- 
cled the story of the St. Johnsbury linę in 
his book, Vermont's Covered Bridge Road , 
tells a story of determination and leaves 
no question as to why this struggling linę 
has earned a reputation as a Vermont in- 
stitution. 

But it is hard today to think that this 
pleasure may one day be extinct. It is 
easier for these joy riders to share Lewis's 
happiness that so much of the coun- 
tryside along this linę remains unspoiled. 
It is easiest of all on this autumn day to sit 
close to the long train Windows taking in 
the colors and appreciating Lewis's ob- 
servation that, "If beautiful scenery could 
make a railroad profitable, the St. 
Johnsbury and Lamoille County Railroad 
would be one of the wealthiest in the 
United States." 



Even the tunnels are leafy and colorful (this one is near Greensboro Bend) 
along a route highlighted by vistas of the White and Green Mountains. 
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"Children and wildlife are the two key elements 
we try to focus on for the futurę," said 
Marshall Case, below, representing the National 
Audubon Society. As this series of photographs 
amply illustrates, the tioo key elements 
had many opportunities throughout the day to 
become better accjuainted with each other. 
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How much wood would a woodchuck chuck 
if a woodchuck could chuck wood? 

If you couldn't find out at the 'first annual' 


YERMONT WILDLIFE FESTIYAE 


maybe you really don't need to know. 


By Jack Cook 
Photographs by Erik Borg 


A human has seven bones in its neck; an owi has fourteen. Thus, 
while I can barely manage to turn my head 180 degrees, an owi has 
no problem turning its head 270. I compensate for that a little by mov- 
ing my eyes. An owi can't do that because its eyes are fixed. They are 
also big: if minę were in proportion, they'd be the size of grapefruits 
and 1, like the owi, would be able to see very well in very dim light. An 
owi hears wonderfully well, also. But those ear-like tufts you see on a 
great horned owi are not ears; they're just feathered tufts. The ears are 
holes in the owl's head, masked by feathers. And they are askew; un- 
like minę, they're not located in approximately the same spot on either 
side of the head. That makes for a 'range-finder' effect and helps the 
owi, even when it's pitch-black, to pinpoint its prey. The owi is awe- 
somely good at that. It is a first-strike artist: one moderately hungry 
barn owi will kill and eat morę mice in a single night than a dozen 
ravenous cats. Most owls hunt by night, hawks by day. So the two 
often share the same territory. They've even shared nests and cared 
for one another's young. 


I learned all that and morę — much, 
much morę — at a fascinating all-day 
event early last October, billed as the 'first 
annual' Vermont Wildlife Festival. It was 
sponsored by the Vermont Audubon 
Council, with many other like-minded 
organizations participating, and took 
place at Camp Keewaydin on Lakę Dun- 
more in Salisbury, between Middlebury 
and Brandon. 

Despite early indications of a cloudy, 
cold, and possibly wet day, the sun 
emerged at noon to brush the hills sur- 
rounding Lakę Dunmore with glorious 
peak-of-the-season color — a perfect fali 
day. Festival officials had thought they 
were being optimistic in predicting 200 
visitors. As it turned out, some 600 men, 
women, and children — lots of children 

thronged the event hosted by the Otter 
Creek Audubon Society, which functions 
in Middlebury and environs. (Each sepa- 
rate grouping of Audubon members is 
called a 'society' rather than a 'chapter,' 
reflecting theautonomy each enjoys with- 
in the National Audubon Society.) 
"Hosted" means Otter Creek supplied 


the dozens of volunteers from among its 
135 members. The 1983 event will be 
hosted by the Green Mountain Audubon 
Society, of the Burlington area, which, 
with 650 members, is the largest of the 
state's seven separate societies. It will 
take place October 1, a Saturday, and 
again will be at Camp Keewaydin. 

Marshall Case is wearing a bright tie, 
wide-style, on which is imprinted a pat- 
tern of little ducks. Jean Case, his wife, 
has on a handsome dark skirt embroi- 
dered with little owls. Their apparel is 
appropriate: Marshall is northeast repre- 
sentative of the National Audubon Soci¬ 
ety; Jean is a licensed bird rehabilitator, 
and together they head the Audubon 
Center in Sharon, Connecticut. Together 
and singly they give many, many lectures 
every year on wildlife. That, of course, is 
why they are at Keewaydin today. 

At this event Marshall talks about 
hawks. He has brought two live hawks 
with him. Jean talks about owls and, not 
to be outdone, has brought three with 
her. All day long the Keewaydin theater 
building, not a large structure, has been 



jammed for the various slide shows, 
talks, and films that have taken place 
there. But for MarshalLs and Jean's talks 
on hawks and owls not even standing 
room is available 10 minutes before the 
talks start. Luckily, I got there 11 minutes 
early. 

From Marshall I learn that the turkey 
vulture, sometimes seen in Vermont, is 
morę often than not mistaken for an 
eagle. One has to be careful, Marshall 
notes. There is a noble bird we cali the 
bald eagle, although it is not bald. It just 
looks that way because of its white head 
feathers. The turkey vulture, on the other 
hand, is bald, and for good reason. Like 
all vultures, it is an eater of carrion, and 
its dining habits are, well, less than 
finicky. It tends to plunge its entire head 
into the carcass of whatever dead animal 
it has found. If its head were feathered, 
it would be very messy and difficult to 
clean. So, no head feathers. 

One of the owls Jean Case has brought 
is a great horned. That's the one with 
tufts that are not ears. (The other two are 
a screech owi and a saw-whet.) "The 
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The Audubon Society is morę than birdwatching 
these days and the program included everything 
from fish to fowl to foliage. Above , naturalist 
Gale Lawrence passes on some of her expertise. 


great horned," Jean tells the crowd, "is 
one tough owi. It will pursue prey almost 
anywhere. It will wadę into water and fly 
after all sorts of things you'd think were 
too big for it to handle. But it can carry 
eight or nine pounds in talons that are 
sharp as needles." 

I notę she is wearing heavy leather 
gloves. The bird with her, sitting on a 
perch beside her as she talks, is smali for 
a great horned, she says. It's about a foot 
high. Just then a smali child down front 
makes a sudden movement. The bird 
swivels its head, watching intently. Smali 
or not, I am glad it is tethered. 
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The Cases do not romanticize wildlife. 
Marshall tells his rapt audiences — even 
the pre-schoolers are uncharacteristically 
quiet under the steady stares of three 
owls and two hawks — that the sharp- 
shinned hawk is often seen around a 
bird-feeder. But it is not there for the suet 
and seeds. Rather, it is there for the 
chickadees that have become nice and fat 
on such a rich diet. "Of course," he adds 
with a smile, "a fast chickadee will get 
away." 

Neither of the live birds with Marshall 
is a sharp-shinned hawk; one is a red- 
tailed hawk, and the other is a kestrel, 


also called the sparrow hawk, the most 
common falcon seen in Vermont. (All fal- 
cons are hawks; not all hawks are fal- 
cons.) The kestrel is a very fast flyer and 
is the hawk most often used in falconry. 
But it is not as fast as the peregrine falcon, 
he adds, which has been clocked at 
speeds of 180 to 200 miles per hour in a 
power dive and can do 55 miles an hour 
on the level without breathing hard. Un- 
like the kestrel, the peregrine is rarely 
seen in Vermont, or anywhere else these 
days, sińce it is almost extinct. The Ver- 
mont Institute of Natural Science and the 
Vermont Fish and Gamę Department are 
trying to re-introduce the peregrine. 

The Institute is one of the nearly two 
dozen organizations represented at the 
festival. All have set up educational ex- 
hibits in the large main room and on the 
porch of a building that, in proper sea- 
son, is the Keewaydin dining hall. This 
may well be the only dining facility in the 
world that has a real birch bark canoe 
suspended from its ceiling. 

It's appropriate; the exhibits all bear on 
the related themes of wildlife and conser- 
vation. "Habitat is the key to wildlife 
survival and abundance," one hand-let- 
tered sign proclaims. "Keep one percent 
wild!" urges another. "This bluebird is 
mad!" Ascutney Mountain Audubon So- 
ciety's colorful poster asserts: "All he 
wants to do is raise a family, eat your 
bugs, and sing a pretty song. But he 
can't, because . . . there is a housing 
shortage!" 

The exhibits cover a lot of ground. They 
rangę from a demonstration of fly-tying 
(New Haven River Anglers' Assn.), to 
beekeeping (Vermont Department of Ag- 
riculture), to salmon restoration (Atlantic 
Salmon Foundation), to an astonishing 
display of life-size, hand-carved and 
painted Vermont birds created by Bob 
Spear, who organized the Green 
Mountain Audubon Society in 1962 and 
helped found others; to a live raven 
brought along by the Fairbanks Museum 
of St. Johnsbury (the raven was billed as a 
talker, but wouldn't speak to me). Mar- 
velous sound effects echo among the 
halFs rafters; I manage to track them to a 
booth occupied by the North American 
Loon Fund. 

After a fast tuna fish sandwich (the 
erstwhile dining hall did have food for 
sale, all very good) I go for a walk with 
Gale Lawrence — plus, I should add, 
about 30 other people. Gale is the knowl- 
edgeable lady whose writings on birds, 
plants, and wild animals appear in sev- 
eral Vermont newspapers. Gale further 
educates me: I learn that witch hazel is 





not just something you rub on sore mus- 
cles but is one of the few Vermont plants 
that dares to flower this late in the year; 
that the trailing arbutus, which blooms in 
the spring, is one of Vermont's favorite 
flowers; that hornets feed other insects, 
perforce smaller, to their young and sting 
only to protect their nests. 

Why is all this happening? I ask Steve 
Young, who is employed by the National 
Audubon Society and currently working 
from its Vermont office in Warren. "We 
want people to know that Audubon is 
morę than bird-watching." he says. 
"We've had similar wildlife festivals in 
other States, and they've been very suc- 
cessful. So I approached the Otter Creek 
members about hosting the first one in 
Vermont. They were enthusiastic." It is 
concerned with all wildlife and, there- 
fore, with environmental issues in gen¬ 
erał. 

How, I ask, is Audubon different from 
other environmentally oriented groups? 
"The big difference," he replies, "is that 
Audubon is organized into separate 
societies, which at the same time are part 
of the national society. The seven in Ver- 
mont have a to tal of 2,500 members, and 
each society is relatively autonomous in 
dealing with local issues. That gives us a 
strength and flexibility that other groups 
don't have." Eight dollars of the $25 
yearly dues, he adds, goes back to the 
local society. 

Otter Creek took particular care to 
publicize the festival through the schools. 
One effective way it did so was by spon¬ 
soring an essay contest on choosing an 
official State mammal. The grand prize of 
$25 went to Greg Patzer, a fourth grader 
in Orchard School, South Burlington. He, 
with many others, chose the black bear. 
With a fine ear for irony Greg wrote that 
the bear "would be a perfect representa- 
tive of the State of Vermont because it 
knows how to prepare itself for the long 
winter. . . 

"Misunderstood Animals" is another 
jammed-to-the-rafters talk, illustrated 
with slides and live models, and given by 
Margaret Barker of the Vermont Institute 
of Natural Science. From Margaret I learn 
that while it's safe to get fairly close to a 
porcupine because the critter really can't 
shoot its quills, it's definitely not safe to 
get close to a skunk, which can project its 
noisome repellent up to 15 feet; that 
when a woodchuck hibernates its body 
temperaturę drops from 97 to 37 degrees 
Fahrenheit and it takes but one breath 
every five minutes; that opossums are too 
stupid to 'pretend' they're dead but what 


happens is they actually faint out of sheer 
terror; that a baby robin eats an average of 
14 feet of worms a day; that black widów 
spiders are quite shy and really mean no 
harm; that dragonflies are nice because 
they eat other insects; and that milk 
snakes are surprisingly beautiful and 
definitely do not steal milk from cows. 

Margaret has with her a little screech 
owi whom she calls "Mr. Screech" - 
"though Tm not surę it's a 'mister' " — 
and I learn that while the bird is common 
in Vermont it's rarely seen. The speckled 
and streaked pattern of the feathers is 
perfect camouflage against the rough 


bark of a mapie or elm. Moreover, the 
clever creature not only sits on a branch 
close to the tree trunk, but leans toward it 
so that its silhouette blends with the tree. 

Even from Chloe Smolarski-Heims, an¬ 
other fourth grader at the Orchard 
School, I learn. She wrote in her contest 
entry: 

"1 think the whale should be our State 
mammal because we have not really been 
able to see them in Vermont. [But] a 
whale skeleton was found along Lakę 
Champlain, and that proves there were 
whales in Vermont long ago." 

I didn't know that, either. c 



Normally cjuiet at this time of year, the buildings 
at Camp Keewaydin came alme with exhibitions 
ranging from large canoes to smali owls. 
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The Solzhenitsyns 
of Cayendish 


doctor s visits, participate in school and community activi- 
ties, go to church — in short, live pretty much like the rest of 
us. 

Finally, like typical Vermonters, the Solzhenitsyns take 
special pleasure in the beauty of the Green Mountain State 
and the rewards that come from living here. If there is one 
striking difference, it is this: The Solzhenitsyns still fervently 
hope that some day they will be able to return again to the 
“motherland,” Russia. 

'We’re very glad that we madę this State our choice. We 
like it verv much as the second place in our life,” says Natalya 
Solzhenitsyn, an attractive woman with brown eyes and gray 
hair. 

The interview was conducted with Mrs. Solzhenitsyn, her 
mother, and the authors three children, Yermolay, age 12, 
Ignat, 10, and Stephan, 9, who were present at various times. 
Alexandr Solzhenitsyn was present for morę than an hour 
during the photographic session, but as is his custom, he did 
not participate in the interview, preferring to let his wife 
speak for the family. 

He feels interviews are a bad form for him,” she explains. 
“It’s because he feels hrst of all that he is a writer, and that he 
best expresses himself in writing,” she says, adding that he 
also prefers not to take precious time away from his work. 
Mrs. Solzhenitsyn, who also has a 20-vear-old son, Dimitri, by 
a previous marriage, spoke mostly through an interpreter, 
but occasionally replied directly in English. 

The Solzhenitsyn home is a spacious and modern two- 


H e is, beyond doubt, Vermont’s most celebrated resident. 

Yet in the seven years Alexandr Solzhenitsyn has lived 
here, he has also remained somewhat of a mystery, per- 
ceived as a recluse on his 50 acres in the Windsor County 
town of Cayendish. Last August the Nobel Prize-winning 
Russian author and his wife, Natalya, graciously agreed to a 
reąuest for an intei*view and opened their home to Vennont 
Life, and, in effect, to all Vermonters, providing the hrst real 
glimpse of the familys life in their adopted State. 

For four hours, Mrs. Solzhenitsyn talked openly about the 
family household, their view of Vermont and their hopes for 
the futurę. She related also the untold story of how — and 
why — the Solzhenitsyns chose to settle in the Green 
Mountain State. And at the end of the wide-ranging inter- 
view, speaking for the entire family, Mrs. Solzhenitsyn of- 
fered her “deep thanks” to Vermonters for the friendship, 
kindness, and respect they have shown for the familys pri- 
vacy. 

The visit to the Solzhenitsyns by Wermont Life former 
editor Charles Morrissey, photographer Richard Howard and 
me, a free-lance journalist, was only the second inteiwiew the 
Solzhenitsyns have granted to a magazine sińce they came to 
Vermont in 1976. 

For this reason, and because they live off the beaten path 
in Cavendish, it has often been reported that the Russian au¬ 
thor lives in “virtual seclusion.” But a visit with the Sol- 
zhenitsyns left us with a considerably different impression, 
of a family that lives much like other Vermonters, allowing 
for some obvious differences in background. The Solzhenit¬ 
syns tend a vegetable garden, enjoy the company of two cats 
and a dog, “Irtysh” (named after a river in Siberia), and in- 
vite Vermont friends and neighbors over for dinner. They 
appreciate the outdoors, especially the change of seasons, 
and cope with the vicissitudes of mud season. Their chil- 
drens friends are welcomed for birthday parties. They deco- 
rate a tree at Christmas, and the boys toss basketballs 
through a hoop above the garage. 

Because peace and quiet are absolutely essential for Sol¬ 
zhenitsyn s writing, they do value privacy and live on a se- 
cluded country road. But otherwise, they go shopping, make 


A Solzhenitsyn family portrait. From left clockwise: 

Yermolay; Solzhenitsyns mother-in-law, Katerina 
Svetlova; Alexandr; his wife, Natalya; Ignat; and Stephan. 
The warmth of the scene captures not only the family s 
closeness hut its unity of purpose. 
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story wood house surrounded by a cleared yard and dense 
woods. Adjacent to it, nestled in the trees, is a smali, airy 
three-story brick-and-wood library and study where the Rus- 
sian author does his writing. The three-acre compound also 
contains a guest house, garage and smali pond. The rest of 
the property, all forested is, as Mrs. Solzhenitsyn put it, a 
“zonę of quiet.” 

When we arrived, Mrs. Solzhenitsyn came out to greet us, 
accompanied by Leonard DiLisio, the familys private secre- 
tary and interpreter, and the author’s three sons, who po- 
litely shook hands with all of us and introduced themselves. 
We were ushered into the high-ceilinged living room and 
invited to sit on a large, L-shaped sofa that faces the rooms 
massive brick hearth. A big picture window framed a distant 
mountain rangę, and in the adjoining kitchen a sign of the 
Solzhenitsyns hospitality, a freshly madę Orekhovy torte (a 
Russian nutcake), waited to be served with espresso coffee. 

' Ignat, who is already accomplished at Mozart and Beethoven, 
was studiously practicing piano in the childrens room and 
the pleasant sound of his musie filled the house as we started 
talking. 

We began, as many Vermonters might upon meeting in 
late summer, by chatting about gardens. “We have very, very 
good tomatoes, and cucumbers and Boston lettuce too,” Mrs. 
Solzhenitsyn told us proudly. Dried diii hung in the kitchen, 
and the garden also had oregano and basil growing in pro- 
fusion. 

If there was one ąuestion we felt most Vermonters wanted 
to ask, it was how the Solzhenitsyns came to Vermont. Mrs. 
Solzhenitsyn gladly told us. Before the family located in 
Cavendish in the summer of 1976, the Solzhenitsyns were 
living in Zurich, Switzerland, where the dissident author 
had settled after his sudden arrest and exile by the Soviet 
government on February 13, 1974. His departure had been 
abrupt and chilling: he was put on a piane to West Germany, 
accompanied by eight KGB agents, and forced to leave be- 
hind all his belongings. For the next month-and-a-half, 
Mrs. Solzhenitsyn remained behind in Russia, struggling to 
transfer abroad her husband s necessary papers and ar- 
chives, all the while avoiding the Soviet authorities who 
would not have permitted this. Finally, in late March, she, her 


mother, and the Solzhenitsyns’ three sons joined him in 
Switzerland. 

Life in Zurich proved very difhcult, however, and the Sol¬ 
zhenitsyns began to consider moving. “We didn’t have a 
single day in Switzerland that someone, or many people, 
didn’t come to the door to speak with Mr. Solzhenitsyn,” she 
says. “Switzerland is the geographic center of Europę and 
very accessible, and everyone was coming through Switzer¬ 
land and stopping in front of our house. It was impossible to 
work.” In addition, there were Soviet agents in Switzerland, 
some of whom kept the family under freąuent surveillance. 

In 1973, the Solzhenitsyns madę a much-heralded trip to 
the United States to work, tour and give speeches, and in the 
process, to look at possible places to live in the United States 
and Canada. After Mrs. Solzhenitsyn returned to Switzerland 
in July, the author paid a now-famous, quiet four-day visit to 
the Russian School at Norwich University in Northfield, and 
while there he took a side trip to look at some property near 
Caspian Lakę in Greensboro. But it wasnt until later, when 
Solzhenitsyn had returned to Zurich, that the family found 
what it was looking for. 

At the time, says Mrs. Solzhenitsyn, two criteria were 
foremost in the familys search for a new home. First they 
wanted solitude and quiet, and second they needed to live 
where there were four seasons, and most importantly, snów. 
“We discovered when we left Russia that the snów was very 
important to us, not because of skiing, but because its part of 
our life,” she explains. 

However, another factor was that the U.S. had the best 
Russian archives and libraries, like the Hoover Library at 
Stanford University, where Solzhenitsyn gets microfilmed 
copies of documents he needs for his research. “Therefore, 
everything seemed to point to the United States, and espe- 
cially to Vermont,” she says. 

The house in Cavendish was discovered by an architect 
and Russian friend, Alex Vinogradov, in the fali of 1973. 
Vinogradov had traveled extensively with Solzhenitsyn in 
Canada and knew what the author wanted. He sent pictures 
of the house to Zurich and the Solzhenitsyns immediately 
took a liking to it, writing back that Vinogradov should buy it. 
They shrugged off his suggestion that they come and look at 




















T he Solzhenitsyns tutor their children extensively in 
world affairs, including Russian historyk and culture. 
Above, Stephan displays the collection of nationalJlags he 
madę himself. Left, Yermolay, age 12, is already helping 
typeset the series of memoirs of old Russian emigres 
(witnesses of the reuolution) which is being published by 
his father. His mother is working in the background. 
Dimitri, age 20, is in college in Boston. He is pictured 
at far left with the family s dog, Irtysh. 


the property first, and on October 31, 1973, the house in 
Cavendish became theirs. 

It would be nine months, however, before the family 
moved in. The house needed to be renovated, and the adja- 
cent study for Solzhenitsyn had to be constructed. It also 
took time for the family to prepare for the move from 
Zurich. Finally, onjuly 30, 1976, two-and-a-half years after his 
exile from the Soviet Union, Solzhenitsyn and his family set- 
tled on the Cavendish estate that has been their home ever 
sińce. 

For them, the luxury of owning their own home, or of 
being able to go to the local grocery storę and buy whatever 
they want, was something they couldn’t even dream of in 
Russia. It is also a great relief, says Mrs. Solzhenitsyn, to be 
able to live in a country where you don’t have to fear “the 
knock on the door” that leads to search and possible arrest. 
Still, she says, they would have traded all of this for the right 
to remain in their beloved homeland with their friends and 
with their native language and culture. But Solzhenitsyn was 
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never given that choice, becoming the first Soviet Citizen to 
be exiled sińce Leon Trotsky in 1929. 

Vermonters might assume, having familiarity with the 
States winding, country back roads, that the Solzhenitsyns 
have secured the peace needed for the authors writing. 
However, Mrs. Solzhenitsyn says a steady stream of people 
press the buzzer at their gate — not Vermonters, who she 
says don’t disturb them — but people from all over America, 
and especially from Europę. 

The remotely controlled gate and camera that have been 
installed at the entrance to the driveway, and the fence 
around the property, have led people to conclude the Sol¬ 
zhenitsyns dislike visitors and prefer to live in seclusion. 
Mrs. Solzhenitsyn was eager to dispel that impression. 

“It’s absolutely not true,” she says. “Maybe it seems that 
way to people who want to see him whom he doesn’t want to 
see. But he doesn’t have a feeling that we’re secluded. Hardly 
a weekend goes by that we don’t have someone visiting, and 
every summer friends come from Europę to spend several 


D uring his many years in Sovietprisons, Solzhenitsyn 
was denied paper and pencils. Conseąuently, he 
composed his stories in his head, edited them, and 
committed them to memory. Erentually he passed them 
along orally to fellow prisoners. Above, his libr ary and 
study in Carendish proride him with an abundance of 
light, ąuiet, and priracy to continue the writing tasks 
still before him. Right, Solzhenitsyn takes a respite daily 
from the effort of his writing to hike, garden, or, 
in this case, chop his winters wood. 
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weeks, and thats not to speak of the contacts with translators 
and publishers,” she adds. 

The necessity of having a gate and turning away visitors is 
“very unpleasant for us,” she admits. "In principle, we are 
very outgoing people. In our homeland, in Russia,” she re- 
calls, "there were hundreds of friends, but if (Solzhenitsyn) 
met everyone who came to the door, he wouldn’t be able to 
write.” 

The fence, she adds, is "just for snowmobiles and jour- 
nalists.” When we laugh at her remark, she adds ąuickly, 
sharing the humor with us, “journalists without agreement, 
and then turning serious again, she continues, "because it 
really interrupts his work and our lives.” Their objection to 
snowmobiles is because of their noise, she explains. 

Solzhenitsyn is now working intensely on what his wife 
calls "his foremost goal,” an eight-volume series on the Rus- 
sian Revolution. The first book of the series, August, 1914, 
has already been published and another is being translated. 
Finishing the series is a consuming desire for Solzhenitsyn, 
who will be 65 on December 11. "He has always had this 
feeling that he should truthfully depict the big picture about 
Russian history of the twentieth century, because Russian his- 
tory of that century has been broken and distorted,” she de- 
clares. "He feels this is a necessary thing to do. He has dedi- 
cated his life and he works very hard, constantly. He doesn’t 
allow himself to waste time.” 

Her husbands lifestyle is Spartan, and his needs few, she 
says. “For him, two things are important when hes writing: 
quiet and lots of light. Hes completely indifferent to cold. 
He can work in a cold room. And hes completely indifferent 
to food. He can eat the same thing day in and day out. He 
claims he has everything he needs till the end of his lite and 
doesn’t need morę. I can’t even persuade him to buy shirts 
and pants. Hes like many men — he hates to go into Stores. 
That was true in Moscow, long before we came to Vermont. 
But he does like quiet and light,” she emphasizes. 

Different members of the family pitch in to help the au- 
thor, making Solzhenitsyns work a family affair. Mrs. Sol¬ 
zhenitsyn assists with research by reading books for her 
husband, and discussing and typing his texts. Their oldest 
son, Yermolay, recently began to help too, using IBM com- 


posing machines in an upstairs office to typeset sonie Rus¬ 
sian memoirs for publication in France. 

When Yermolay stepped in to help with the composing 
chores, it was viewed as a "big occasion” in the household. 
"I’m really proud that he has become a serious helper,” says 
his mother, “because we are really alone and need help.” 
Like every father, she adds, Solzhenitsyn is pleased "because 
he would like to have a son who will help with his main 
work.” 

Solzhenitsyns daily routine, as described by his wife, is 
rigorous, rellecting his dedication and sense of purpose, and 
perhaps something morę. Having survived 11 years in Rus¬ 
sian prison camps and exile, and overcome a near fatal bout 
with cancer in 1953, Solzhenitsyn feels compelled, as his 
wife puts it, "to complete the mission to which he is called.” 

Every morning, he gets up early, as does the entire family, 
and is at work in his study by 8:00 a.m. He labors with few 
interruptions until 9:00 or 10:00 every night, writing in long- 
hand, and during summer, often working outside at favorite 
spots on his property. Usually he has only a light lunch and, 
unless there are guests, he pauses only brielly for dinner. His 
daily regimen usually includes some exercise — chopping 
wood for the fireplace or taking a walk or playing his favor- 
ite sport, tennis. Sometimes his wife joins him for a stroił to 
the top of a nearby hill where they can look out over the 
rolling terrain of Southern Vermont. 

Although he is always busy with his writing, Solzhenitsyn 
takes time out to give his sons lessons in math and as- 
tronomy, which he taught, along with physics, for morę than 
ten years in the Soviet Union. 

The Solzhenitsyns are a tightly knit family, and a unity of 
purpose pervades their life. It stems not only from the Rus¬ 
sian authors work, but from the acute sense of loss they feel 
at being exiled from their homeland. "Our largest problem 
is the fact that we have lost Russia. This feeling does not go 
away. On the contrary, every year it becomes morę intense,” 
says Mrs. Solzhenitsyn. "It helps that we work a lot, and that 
we are working for Russia.” 

Both she and her husband are active in helping other 
prisoners of conscience behind the Iron Curtain through the 
Russian Social Fund which Solzhenitsyn founded as soon as 
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he arrived in Switzerland in 1974. “This is really my second 
commitment after his work. It is our second purpose,” she 
explains. Ali literary prohts and rights from The Gulag Ar- 
chipelago are earmarked to help such prisoners, and this ef- 
fort, as well as the knowledge that the exiled authors works 
are spread through the underground and widely read in 
Russia, help sustain them in their exile. 

During the middle of our interview, Alexandr Solzhenit- 
syn arrived for the photography session. In pictures, with his 
long beard, speckled now with gray, he appears to have a 
Stern mień. But the man who bustles in and shakes hands 
with all of us has a smile, lively eyes, and the amiable preoc- 
cupied air of someone who has much work to do but is 
pleased to welcome guests into his home. 

Although he knows some English, Solzhenitsyn talks to us 
through the interpreter. His eyes sparkle with intensity as he 
listens to his guests. The only English words he speaks he 
utters while we are all in the childrens room. Affectionately 
touching his wife, Solzhenitsyn says, with a hint of apology at 
the task he has given her, “You will explain all our history 
without me." Then he disappears abruptly, returning to his 
studio to continue writing. 

Afterwards, we are given a tour of the house, and Mrs. Sol¬ 
zhenitsyn s mother, who does most of the gardening, takes 
me outside to the vegetable garden. She plucks a juicy red 
tomato and some cucumbers and offers them with a big 
smile to her guest. (Like the nutcake, they turn out to be de- 
licious.) 

With 20 books published and widely translated, Solzhenit¬ 
syn suffers the familiar burdens of famę. The family is not 
only inundated with reąuests for visits and interviews, but 
also with dozens of letters each day. The task of answering 
them is, tyjoically, a family affair. Within reason, Mrs. Sol¬ 
zhenitsyn says, they try to reply to all important letters, with 
different family members doing the writing, relying on Di- 
Lisio to draft replies in English. 


F or thirty-eight years, Solzhenitsyn has been speaking 
out through his imprisonments and exile for the rights 
of all people to live where they wish, to write what they 
please, and to see justice done. His writings, including 
The First Circle, The Cancer Ward, and One Day in the 
Life of lvan Denisovich, earned him the Nobel Prize for 
Literaturę in 1970. 

One of his recent projects has been the creation of an 
All-Russian Memoirs Library in Carendish where Russian 
emigres are urged to deposit their written recollections 
until the day these can be remoued to the Soviet Union. In 
a statement about the archwes, Solzhenitsyn said, “In our 
stormy tirnes, even the most simple lives are touched by 
something uniąue and bear within themselres an 
important bit of history. Sometimes it is something known 
only to a single person. But this is carried into obliuion if 
it is not written down orpassed on to ones countrymen. ” 


The Solzhenitsyns’ three boys, morę than their parents, 
consider Vermont their home. They attend local schools, are 
fluent in English, and according to their mother, have not 
had major problems adjusting to a new culture and envi- 
ronment. Stephan, for example, was not quite three years 
old when the family arrived in Cavendish. 

Their parents are making surę that they learn much about 
their homeland. The children are taught Russian history and 
language, and also religion, which plays an important role in 
family life. Devout Russian Orthodox, the Solzhenitsyns have 
a smali chapel in their home and often are visited by a Rus¬ 
sian Orthodox priest from Claremont, N.H., who is a friend 
of the family. Lent is strictly observed in the household, and 
Easter is a morę festive observance than Christmas. Also, in 
keeping with traditions of the Russian Orthodox church, the 
family celebrates the saint days of their boys’ names, in addi- 
tion to their birthdays. 

Like many Vermonters, the boys choose a tree to cut and 
decorate at Christmastime, often with the help of neighbors, 
but like Europeans the family enjoys goose instead of turkey 
for Christmas dinner. Gift-giving is restrained, says Mrs. Sol¬ 
zhenitsyn, and the gifts tend to be of a spiritual naturę. 

Television, a staple for many American youngsters, is 
watched very little by the authors three sons. Instead, their 
mother says they read extensively in Russian, which they 
speak at home. The boys are allowed to watch one cartoon 
show each week, and the oldest son, Yermolay, has the self- 
appointed task of watching the evening news on television 
and reporting to the family the events of the day. (Solzhenit¬ 
syn himself listens to the Voice of America and BBC broad- 
casts to keep up on world happenings, to which he thinks 
Americans pay too little attention.) 

One television offering the family does enjoy are the 
Shakespeare plays broadcast on Vermont Public Television, 
and the whole family usually gathers to watch. Ignat likes 
Vermont Public Television so much that he mails off con- 
tributions to help the listener-supported station. 

While her children are fluent in English, Mrs. Solzhenitsyn 
confesses that English remains somewhat of a barrier for 
her, although she hopes to be able to spend morę time 
learning the language in the futurę. Fortunately, she says, 
Americans tend to be morę “open" than Europeans and that 
eases some of the difficulty in conversations. Yermolay, who 
helped with some translation during the interview, is some¬ 
times called in to give his mother help with the language. 

Still, in the back of their minds, says Mrs. Solzhenitsyn, 
both she and her husband strongly believe that some day 
conditions will change in the Soviet Union and they will be 
able to return home again, to live amid the language and cul¬ 
ture that they love. Although they have “warm relationships” 
with Vermonters and like the State, they still think and hope 
of returning to a free Russia — a dominant theme in their 
lives. 

“I think for adults it’s impossible to have a second home¬ 
land,” says Mrs. Solzhenitsyn. “You can love a land very 
much and be grateful to it, but its impossible to forget your 
native home. We have grown to like Vermont very much, and 
we wouldn’t leave this for any other place but Russia, if it 
ever becomes free. In any case, if Russia does not become 
free, we will be buried here in Vermont. But we hope that 
will not be the case, and when we do return to Russia, we 
will invite all our friends in Yermont to come visit." 
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W e stayed on this year, after the 
Labor Day exodus, after the boats 
had been pulled up and secured in the 
boathouse, after the lawn chairs and 
hammocks had been brought in, after the 
shutters had been nailed over the Win¬ 
dows, after the children and the belong- 
ings had been gathered together and the 
cars packed and driven away. For the last 
time this season we had paddled our 
canoe around the island and taken a 
swim in the frigid waters. We had en- 
joyed the last bonfires with marshmal- 
lows and songs on the beach. 

Everything was done for the year and 
the Point was deserted. People no longer 



September 

atthe 

Lakę 


came and went to their mailboxes or col- 
lected bags for the trip to the dump, or 
welcomed their house guests, or stopped 
to chat about the weather, the auctions, 
or the chicken pie suppers, or who was 
visiting where. Ali the trivial conversa- 
tion among families who have known 
each other well for 30 or 40 or 50 years 
was finished. Everyone had gone back to 
his other life away from the lakę. Some of 
the Canadians from nearby Montreal 
would reappear on weekends for a while 
longer, but the change of scene was 
dramatic. Suddenly, the cottages were 
dark at night. The Point was a different 
world. 

The first thing we noticed was the 
quiet. Gone was the hum of outboard 
motors coming in from fishing or pulling 
water skiers, the roar of cars, the blare of 
radios, and the soft patter of voices. This 
has always been a well-loved, low-key 
place where people understand that they 
are a cluster of households at a rare and 
beautiful spot. Everyone has been careful 
to keep it subdued. Still, it was different 
now. The vibrations of daily living had 
disappeared and another timetable was 
being established. Naturę was reclaiming 
our schedule. It wasn't just dinnertime 
anymore: it was the time when the 
shadows darken and the early night 
breeze begins to ruffle the water. There 
was a gathering in of the light that told us 
the day was over. 

But we knew the color would be there, 
the reds and yellows and russets of the 
leaves, as well as the soft purple of bare 
branches pinpointed by the dark ever- 
greens. They burst out of the mists of the 
morning into sunlight, madę tapestries of 
the mountains, and then sank into deep 
pools by the sunset. The days grew colder 
but the brilliance warmed us like a fire. It 
poured into us like winę and we could 
not get enough of it. 

We began to watch for things. Smali 
groups of ducks dropped down in front 
of us and went about their feeding. The 
ery of a loon came from a nearby cove. 
Occasionally, a great blue heron spread 
across the sky for a quick moment on his 
way to a now-safe fishing spot. We 
thought we saw the shadow of an owi 
high in a tree, and we walked carefully 
along the shore studying the water riffles 
trying to sight a mink or a muskrat surfac- 
ing. The chipmunks were frantically busy 
around the rocks. An old raccoon who 


By Sallie Von Kann, Illusłration by Gene Matras 


formerly had ventured out only in the 
safety of the late night hours now foraged 
in his favorite haunts earlier and morę 
openly. The sharp smell of a skunk madę 
us cali in our dog protectively. Deeper 
into the woods, we hoped for the flash of 
a deer's taił. The porcupine set up his 
gnawing under the house as night settled 
in. Scurrying across the kitchen floor was 
the first field mouse we'd seen all sum- 
mer. All around us, the creatures of this 
place were gathering their forces against 
the cold to come. 

The signs of even further change were 
already apparent. The morning fog on the 
lakę was deeper now. Frost glistened in 
patches here and there. The evenings 
came sooner and morę abruptly. No 
longer did the light linger, an afterglow 
that kept us outside as long as any tracę 
remained. Now the darkness fell out of 
the sky and caught us shivering, without 
a flashlight, and we came the rest of the 
way back in sudden blackness, eager for 
our fireplace and drawn curtains. Some- 
times a cold moon pulled us to the Win¬ 
dows, and we stood and watched the 
silver spread over the water, wondering 
about tomorrow. 

That tomorrow, we knew, would be 
too soon upon us. Even now pageantry 
and the light were almost over. The air 
soon would sharpen and the fields would 
take on a bare, waiting look. The water 
would turn blacker. Soon the sound of 
guns in the hills would signal that hunt- 
ing season had begun; but eventually, the 
hunters, too, would leave, just as the 
summer people had left before them. 

After that, an almost ominous silence 
would settle over everything. It would 
not be impenetrable. This was not Arctic 
country. Fishing shacks would appear on 
the ice, cross-country skiers would skim 
by, and snowmobiles would bounce 
across the fields. Nevertheless, a daily 
pattern would be set: keeping warm, 
keeping fed, keeping mobile. The winter 
would be beautiful, but it would be a long 
time until late March, when a stirring of 
warmth and the sweet smell of smoke in 
the sugar houses would begin to fili the 
air. And then the mud would come and 
the roads would be impassable. 

But this was months ahead. One felt it 
but disbelieved it as the pumpkins were 
put by the door. This was still September, 
after all, and maybe tomorrow we'd take 
our camera and drive to a lookout some- 
where. We'd pack a pienie lunch if it 
wasn't too cold. Maybe we'd take along 
hot coffee in a thermos, a blanket and 
some apples and cheese. There was time 
enough. ctfo 
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A Different Perspective 
On Vermont’s Landscape 

Phołographs by Hanson Carroll 


V iewing V ermont from the air merely confirms what we 
already know: that the state's landscape, if not awe- 
some, is still breathtaking. But a bonus of the perspective 
is the opportunity it presents to us to appreciate once again 
the state's uniąue aspect, its unassuming clapboard houses, 
its stately meetinghouses, its orderliness, and, despite its 
two centuries of settlement, its essential pastoralness. This 
appearance of well-settled, gentle domestication, however, 
belies the hard work required to carve these communities 
and homesteads out of the once dense New England forest 


and from the base of stony mountains. Similarly, it belies 
the continuum of which our present landscape is a part. 
For morę than two hundred years Vermonters have been 
altering and reshaping the region's environment, first ac- 
tively stripping the mountainsides and valleys of tree cover 
to make room for their farms and villages, then morę 
passively letting the woodlands reclaim vast portions of 
previously conquered countryside. Now, in another cycle, 
we are recovering some smali portion of our overgrown 
pastures. During one period near the close of the last cen- 
tury, however, Vermonters vigorously brought the forest to 
their town centers, lining their streets and commons with 
tree seedlings until a professor of agriculture at Yale in 1870 
could not help remarking that some of the villages "have 
morę actual wood growing in their streets and parks than is 
sufficient to be termed a heavy forest or timber in the 
sparsely wooded regions of the west." 
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Lying 2000 feet above sea leuel, 
Peacham, at left, offers spectacular 
views of the mountains to the South¬ 
west even without the benefit of a 
helicopter. Above, a reflection of the 
wooded New Hampshire shoreline at 
Monroe is cap tur ed in the 
Connecticut Riuer. The uillage of 
Mclndoe Falls is in the foreground. 
The view at right well illustrates the 
progress Vermont's forests have 
madę over the past century toward 
reclaiming once-cleared meadows. 
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What most impressed the great urban landscape 
architects of the nineteenth century, however, was 
New England's patchwork of meadow and woodland, 
especially the well-grazed border separating the two. 
These men — Olmsted, Copeland, and Cleveland — were 
all New England boys. When, in time, they were called 
upon to soften the new cities' sharp edges, they reinterpre- 
ted Vermont's rocks, browseline, lush grass, and shallow 
streams, and planted their memories of scenes such as 
those on these pages in urban spaces from Omaha to 
Chicago to Brooklyn to Central Park. — N. P. G. 
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In these views, clockwise from left, of the Connect¬ 
icut River at Bradford, near Bradford, and West 
Barnet, it is easy to see the landscape elements 
that were so attractwe to urban park designers. 

























ANTIOUARIAN BOOKSELLERS 


A bustling business thanks 
to bibliophiles, bargains, 
and bountiful books 



By Nancy Price Graff 
Photographs by Ava Emerson 


T aped to the cash register at the 
Johnny Appleseed Bookshop in Man¬ 
chester is this question: "What is the most 
important attribute of a bookseller? ,, 

Underneath is this answer: "A smali 
appetite." 

Not fifteen feet away from the cash reg¬ 
ister is the walk-in safe in which the Bat- 
tenkill Bank of Manchester kept its de- 
posits for a single night, in 1850, during 
which time it was robbed. Today, with its 
heavy door swung wide open, this safe is 
stocked with Vermont books and pam- 
phlets. The total value of this contem- 
porary cache is probably less than $1,500. 
Frederick Taylor, the proprietor of this 
comely brick bank-turned-bookshop, has 
been offered $4,000 for the safe's door 
alone, but he did not sell. With the 
equanimity that characterizes Vermont 
antiquarian booksellers, Taylor is totally 
committed to selling books, not bank 
safes, and he has adjusted his appetite to 
fit the business at hand. 

Antiquarian booksellers in Vermont are 
so congenial they comprise an extended 
family. Scattered throughout the State, 
and settled into such geographical nooks 
and crannies as Binghamville and Ham- 
mondsville, they number at least forty, 
and require a map to be located. Their dif- 
ferences in style, backgrounds, and 
specialties reflect the diversity of any 
large family but their shared veneration 
of books, their fascination with the hunt 
involved in discovering old books, and 
the satisfaction they take in tracking 
down out-of-print titles for appreciative 
customers bespeak a common trait. They 
refer to themselves and to their customers 
as "bookish people," and claim they can 
spot other members of this scattered tribe 
after five minutes, not ordy by the way 


they handle the merchandise but by how 
easily they are drawn into conversation, 
and whether they stroił or stride through 
the cramped quarters which are typical of 
the antiquarian book trade. 

The most venerable of this bookish 
Vermont brood is the Charles E. Tuttle 
firm of Rutland. Now headed by the 
great-grandson of the founder of the Tut¬ 
tle Publishing Company — a charming, 
delicate man in his sixties who perches 
his glasses on top of his head — Tuttle 
businesses have been publishing books 
for 150 years and selling used ones for 
nearly eighty. For the past fifty years, 
Tuttle Antiquarian Books, Inc., has oc- 
cupied an early nineteenth-century house 
across from the Rutland green on Route 
7, a house in which the current Charles E. 
Tuttle was born. Today, books fili the 
house to overflowing, from the basement 
where the generał stock is kept, to the 
middle two floors where better books are 
divided into forty-four browsing catego- 
ries, to the private third floor where the 
best books and some 8,000 pamphlets are 
shelved. Tuttle maintains that "we really 
aren't specialists. We've got an enormous 
stock and it's not just rare books — it's in- 


teresting, scholarly, out-of-print books." 
But, in fact, his business has an interna- 
tional reputation in the fields of geneal- 
ogy and local history. A catalogue of titles 
on these two subjects, issued biennially, 
sells for $5 and lists nearly 7,000 items. It 
is, Tuttle notes, "one of our best sellers." 

While Tuttle possesses the longest 
lineage among booksellers in the State it 
has not dictated the styles of the other 
antiquarian booksellers who have set up 
in recent decades. Richard and Jane Adel- 
son, for example, do not have a book¬ 
shop. Nor do their books have prices on 
them. In fact, ordy a few hundred of the 
thousands of books in their home are for 
sale at any given time. Nevertheless, they 
make a better than modest living selling 
rare books which they detail in catalogues 
issued from their classic white Cape on 
the broad brow of a hill in North Pomfret. 
What began as a first-rate personal col- 
lection of books on natural history and 
Americana turned into inventory for their 
early catalogues after the Adelsons de- 
cided to sell their candy factory on Long 
Island and move into their second home. 
In the eight years sińce, the Adelsons' col- 
lections have been continually in flux. 
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"Sometimes I feel like were 
a public seruice," says 
Priscilla Welsh, at left 
wearing a turtleneck. Here, 
she packs up a box of used 
books that Harriet Proctor 
will take back to her own 
bookshop. Charles Tuttle, 
far left, considers an inuen- 
tory of 8,000 pamphlets one 
of his shop's seruices. Below, 
Richard Adelson serues one 
of his customers by offering 
her a treasured tome. 


"What we do is build a collection and 
then we put out a catalogue listing that 
collection," Adelson explains. "In order 
for us to start a new collection, we have to 
sell part of the first collection so that we 
have money to start a new one." Over the 
years the theme of these collections has 
shifted not only geographically, from 
places like the Pacific Basin to Africa, but 
categorically, from travel to history and 
back again. The only constant is the rarity 
of the items offered. A catalogue of 
Americana issued in 1977 offered an orig- 
inal first issue of the first journal of the 
U.S. Congress for $6,000. The most re- 
cent catalogue, Voyages and Travels, of¬ 
fered Lieut. William Bligh's narrative of 
his voyage to the South Seas, published 
in 1792, for $2,200. 

Harriet Proctor has no books in that 
price rangę and only an occasional item in 
the rangę Adelson refers to as "the bread 
and butter of most rare book dealers," 
that is, books priced in the vicinity of 
$400, but her business suits her appetite 
well enough. At the moment she does not 
even seem especially concerned that she 
cannot put her hands on a first edition of 
Adam Smith's Wealth ofNations which she 
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knows lies buried somewhere under the 
tons of used books straining the joists in 
her 150-year-old house in East Middle- 
bury. She shrugs and says she will look 
for it later. It seems in her naturę to take 
life casually. Now retired from the UYM 
Agricultural Extension Service, she ad- 
mits "1 never decided to open a book- 
shop. I read an article in Profitable Hobbies 
Magazine quite some time ago and it ex- 
plained the setup for a smali antiquarian 


calls, got along by dairying, sugaring, 
selling chickens, and cutting Christmas 
trees. The lesson was not lost on his 
young boarder. "In order for me to sur- 
vive in the book business," he says, "I 
have to do a number of things. I don't 
have enough customers walk through the 
door to survive on retail sales. I don't 
have enough specialists to just specialize 
in a few subjects. So I do a little of every- 
thing — a few shows, a few catalogues, 


"You're in this business not because 
you're going to get rich but 
because you like what you sell ." 


bookshop. I just read it. I went to an auc- 
tion. I bought a couple of boxes of books 
and Tve never stopped buying." Over the 
next ten years, Proctor, whose license 
piąte reads "BOOKS," gradually filled 
her barn to overflowing. In 1963, to save 
energy, she moved the books into the 
house "so that the same heat that heated 
me would heat the books." Now, all that 
remains hers alone for living space is a 
smali bedroom. Stacks of Books in Print 
are piled beside the refrigerator and old 
issues of Vermont Life compete for space 
with the kitchen sink. 

To Benjamin Koenig, Harriet Proctor's 
subjugation to her book business is un- 
derstandable if ironie. For several years in 
the early 1970s, this twinkle-eyed and 
mustachioed graduate of Goddard Col¬ 
lege operated a part-time used book 
business out of a shelf-lined trailer in 
Moretown while administering full-time 
a federally funded teacher-training pro¬ 
gram. In 1976 he packed up himself and 
his books, and settled into a 100-year-old 
barn in Plainfield which he subsequently 
converted into a bookshop and an apart- 
ment. At the time, he says, he was simply 
acting on the advice of a morę experi- 
enced bookdealer who had cautioned him 
that "the ones who have lasted the 
longest are the ones who have managed 
to combine their living and business 
situations in one place." He adds, "I have 
taken that to heart and always had my 
business as close to my home as possi- 
ble." 

The other valuable lesson he learned 
before plunging into the used book busi¬ 
ness was gleaned from Walter Smith 
whose farm he shared when he first 
moved to Yermont. Smith, Koenig re- 


direct mail, an appraisal if it comes along. 
If things get really desperate there is a 
weekly magazine called Antic\uarian 
Bookman which is the center of the book 
trade and I go through that to see if I have 
what other dealers are looking for, and if 
so I quote my prices to them." 

From Koenig's Country Bookshop in 
Plainfield to William Parkinson's house in 
Hinesburg is a matter of sixty miles by car 
and light-years in philosophy. Parkinson, 
unlike Koenig and Proctor, and to an 
even greater extent than the Adelsons, 
concentrates his book business on a 
single subject. Also like the Adelsons, he 
deals in books only by mail. A young man 
who would have majored in Yermont his- 


tory at the University of Vermont if such a 
major had been offered, Parkinson has 
conquered this frustration by surround- 
ing himself only with Vermontiana. On 
the walls of his living room are a dozen 
Yermont prints and maps including a 
large 1903 map of Vermont issued by the 
National Publishing Company of Boston, 
showing the state's highways, natural 
features, cities, villages, post offices, and 
railroad stations. "It's not worth very 
much," he admits with a sheepish smile, 
"but it fills the space." 

Downstairs his house is filled with ti- 
tles such as George Aiken's Speaking from 
Yermont, published in 1938; A Catalogue of 
the Corporation, Officers, and Students of the 
University of Vermont, 1851; and Abby 
Maria Hemingway's The History of the 
Town of Montpelier Including that of the 
Town of East Montpelier for the First One 
Hundred and Tzoo Years, 1882. Space in the 
map and print room is devoted to items 
such as Scott's twenty-five-square-foot 
map of Rutland County in 1854. In what 
should be his garage, amid stacks of 
newspapers and cartons, are piles of 
packing materiał in which these items will 
be shipped, and squirreled in Parkinson's 
cubbyhole of an office is, among other 
items, a leather-bound two-volume set of 
Samuel Williams's 1794 History of the State 
of Yermont. Everything but the Williams 
set, which is relatively scarce, is for sale, 
but that too will probably be listed even- 
tually in one of his monthly catalogues. A 
lesson Parkinson learned, he says, is that 
"there is almost nothing so rare that it 
falls within the category of, 'Weil, I can't 


All booksellers face the temptation to 
weakness for bells and books about 


collect what they sell. The Koenigs, above, have a 
bells. The Fisks, right, can't resist sporting books. 
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sell this because I'll never see another.' It 
became much easier to be a dealer when I 
realized that I would get another — in 
much better condition — and a month 
la ter, I'd find two of them." 

Something else that he has learned 
could be called the "Laws of Vermontiana 
Salability." He sums them up this way: 
'The morę expensive the materiał, the 
faster it sells." Its corollary, "the morę 
common the materiał, the harder and 
slower it is to sell," is related to but dis- 
tinct from one parting maxim: "The older 
the item, the faster it sells." 

Ali of these book dealers are governed 
by the circumstances of the State in which 
they live, and by the peculiar, immutable 
naturę of their business. For all of them, 
regardless of styles or specialties, there is 
an endless routine of searching out 
supplies of decent used books, often from 
the estates of people who have died or are 
moving away, extrapolating a reasonable 
price from the various published guides 
and auction records, and, with luck, pass- 
ing the volume on to yet another. "There 
is always someone new coming in and of- 
fering you the chance of a lifetime to buy 


some great book," according to Koenig. 
"Most people come in here holding on to 
some family treasure. They come in 
thinking it's worth a lot of money, but the 
number of books that are really worth a 
lot of money are so few that the odds of 
finding one are slim. You just can't afford 
to be too snobby. We sell what comes 
along." One of the things that just came 
along to Frederick Taylor was a carton of 
books brought to the Johnny Appleseed 
Bookshop by an acquaintance. He ad- 
vised her to take them to the dump. Then 
he spotted a plump manila envelope 
bearing a prominent literary agent's 
name. Inside were four F. Scott Fitzgerald 
manuscripts which were later auctioned 
in New York for $23,000. Koenig once un- 
covered in someone's attic a photograph 
of Kitty Hawk, where the Wright Broth¬ 
ers in 1903 flew the first airplane. It was 
autographed by Orville Wright. Priscilla 
Welsh, one of five women who own 
Bygone Books in Burlington, recently un- 
covered a copy of The Editor's Run in New 
Mexico and Colorado by C. M. Chase. It is a 
compilation of humorous letters written 
by the editor of the Lyndon Yermont 


Union in 1882 while on a western odys- 
sey. No one among the group can tell her 
if it has great value or no value. 

While treasures such as these are not a 
daily occurrence, they hardly surprise the 
dealers who have been very long in the 
used book business in Vermont. The State 
impresses them, as it does dealers from 
other States, as a place where people take 
books seriously and don't throw anything 
away. Clint and Lucille Fiske certainly 
share this view. For sixteen years they 
have operated the Haunted Mansion 
Bookshop in Cuttingsville. Inside this 
nineteenth-century architectural curiosity 
they have secured the fragile original 
wallpaper to the walls by lining the rooms 
with between 55,000 and 60,000 used 
books, most of which have come from the 
attics, basements, barns, and book- 
shelves of Vermont houses. Fiske says 
"Vermont is really filled with beautiful 
books" and becomes positively breathless 
recounting tales of his discoveries. There 
were the books, for example, of an elderly 
man who approached him at a local his- 
torical society's appraisal day. The man 
was not interested in an appraisal; he 
wanted someone to purchase his library. 
It filled a guest cottage bursting with lim- 
ited editions, a main library stacked to its 
cathedral ceiling with books and several 
reconditioned rooms in the barn awash 
with an overflow of volumes. Included 
was an early seventeenth-century hand- 
illuminated antiphonal, a half dozen 
signed prints by Henri Matisse, and a first 
edition of James Joyce's Uh/sses from the 
Shakespeare Studio in Paris. Fiske ob- 
liged him. 

Nowhere has Vermont's affinity and 
reputation for books been better demon- 
strated than at the state's first two annual 
used book fairs, sponsored the last two 
summers by the Vermont Antiquarian 
Booksellers Association. Held in Wood- 
stock, the first fair attracted twenty Ver- 
mont dealers, an equal number of out- 
of-state book dealers, and enough cus- 
tomers to convince the few remaining 
skeptics of the state's essential bookish- 
ness. 01ive and J. Mason Burnham were 
already among the believers, but the fair's 
success finally vindicated an idea they 
and several other dealers had held sińce 
the association organized in 1977. 

For ten years the Burnhams have op¬ 
erated Burnham's Books out of a weath- 
ered barn in the shadows of Keyes 
Mountain and within earshot of Mili 
Brook in Reading. During all that time 
they have packed up quantities of their 
9,000 books three or four times yearly and 
traveled to book fairs in other States. 
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"I started knowing nothing," says Roger Harris, left. "But I 
always had an interest in books." The Burnhams, above, shared 
his interest, but started selling anticjues, then sioitched to books. 


What they learned, according to Burn- 
ham, is that "You can't sell books where 
people don't buy books." The other thing 
they learned was that being a half mile up 
a dirt road behind the Hammondsville 
Storę did not put them at the crossroads 
of commerce. When Kenneth Nims, a 
used book dealer in Ludlow, sent out in- 
ąuiries in the autumn of 1976 regarding 
an antiąuarian booksellers association, he 
mentioned particularly the value a 
brochure would have in directing cus- 
tomers to these often isolated dealers and 
the possible rewards of a book fair. The 
Burnhams and fifteen other dealers got 
themselves into the first brochure. Six 
years later, the number of used book 
dealers listed in the brochure has morę 
than doubled, to 37, and the used book 
business in the State is riding a swelling 
wave. 

Roger Harris, who is one of three Ben- 
nington dealers listed in the brochure, 
has been selling used books for eighteen 
years. His shop is a converted brick mili 


storę built in the 1860s when the Hunt, 
Tillinghast and Company mili down the 
Street was producing woolen shawls. The 
mili went broke and so did the storę. 
From the looks of the place, Harris is not 
getting rich. He speaks with an accent 
caked with salt from Cape Cod, but it be- 
lies his true home which is in this book- 
shop where the shelves are stacked 
so closely together that it is sometimes 
necessary to sidle down to the end of a 
row, turn around, and sidle back in order 
to peruse all the titles. This seems unim- 
portant to Harris, who is thin, and who 
sells almost wholly by mail. In fact, the 
only suggestion on the outside of the 
main door as to what goes on inside is 
Harris's two-by-three inch business card 
taped to the glass. Like most of the other 
Vermont dealers, he carries a "generał 
linę," which means used books for casual 
readers as well as rarer volumes for col- 
lectors. 

Among Harris's few visitors are dealers 
from other bookshops. They come here. 


as they do to other shops, to cruise slowly 
through the narrow bookways, picking 
up bargains, keeping an eye out for popu¬ 
lar titles, and hoping to find the elusive 
titles their customers covet. On this par- 
ticular day, two dealers are keeping pace 
with each other, silently bringing forth 
their booty and piling it on Harris's al- 
ready overcrowded counter. After several 
hours they will spend several hundred 
dollars and go home several hundred 
pounds heavier. Each is acting out the 
lead role in William Dana OrcutCs au- 
tobiography, In Quest of the Perfect Book 
—Reminiscences and Reflections of a Book- 
man, published in 1926, which two weeks 
earlier lay on a stool in one of the rooms 
at Tuttle Antiąuarian Books. It is a role 
Ben Koenig knows by heart. "This is a 
marginal business in a lot of ways," he 
had said while sitting amid a new load of 
used books. "Every bookdealer who is 
experienced will say to you, 'You know, 
you're not going to get rich quick. You 
might not get rich at all. Books might not 
sell fast. They are not easy to sell.' And in 
the beginning, all of us don't believe that, 
but we come to believe it. You're in this 
business not because you're going to get 
rich but because you like what you sell." 
Then, after a pause, he added "Tm part of 
a noble profession in Yermont." c Gn 
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AUTUMNAL REFLECTIONS 


Autumn stands by itself, 
neither a mere continuation of the 
summer past nor a simple preface 
to the winter ahead. Yet it carries 
within it some smali part of both, 
some share of warmth, 

some smattering of snów. 
Nevertheless, at a certain moment, 
autumn falls cleanly between lts 

fellow seasons. The leaves peak 
and autumn is in its element, brilliantly 
displaying nature's extravagance. 


Above: A scene in Guilford by John A. Lynch. 
Right: Harvesting in Fairfield, by Paul O. Boisvert. 
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Right: Reflections in 
Newfane by Frank S. Balthis. 
Below: Taking it easy in 
Cavendish by Constanti 
Kazak, and mealtime at the 
Miller Farm, Hartford, 
by Annemarie Busch. 
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Above: Two bridges in 
Dummerston by Cecile Briggs. 
Right: Geese in Shrewsbury 
by Jerry LeBlond, and 
fetching the mail in 
Chelsea by Doiły Magnaghi. 



Autumn is a time 
of transition and 

a season of contrasts. 

It is a time to feel 
reflective ; often wistful. 
But we long not for the 
genial days of summer, 
which have passed, 
nor for the cold, 
lsolating winter which 
looms ahead. Rather we 
feel for some unknown, 
indefinable concept that 
cannot be put into words. 
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Th e last red tree, or even the first, 
may suddenly and unexpectedly 
touch us and stop us cold. 

One weathered barn or a country church 
we've passed before without a 
second thought this time catches 
our attention and roots us to a spot. 

A view we see every day 
spreads itself before us, 
but this one time it reaches out to us 
and makes us look, reminding 
us of what we take for granted. 

We stop and take a moment. 






























From left clockwise: 

Water’s edge in South 
Londonderry by Joseph 
A. DiChello, fr., an 
artist in Waits River 
by Geri Vartanian, 
grazing cows in Tunbridge 
by Doiły Magnaghi, 
and fallen leaves in 
Mendon by Jerry LeBlond. 
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Moonrise by Richard W. Brown. 


We see our lives reflected in the land around us — 
the rolling fields, the sturdy trees, the farm that 
has stood for morę than 100 years. We realize our part in 
all of this, our symbiotic relationship with the world. 

For a few moments we are acutely aware of our 
responsibilities and ashamed that naturę must remind us. 

Thus a harvest moon rising silently over winter-ready 
fields, its beams creating lace-like shadows over 
a smali farm, makes us pause. For that 
one minutę we are at peace and this, 
ultimately, is autumn's gift. 

We cannot take that for granted. 

— Donna Fitch 
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The Joseph Smith Birthplace 

A Monumental Race 
With Winter 

By Patricia Belding 



The granite shaft marking the birthplace of Joseph Smith was photographed by John Belding. Remaining 
photographs in this article are courtesy of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints. 


//A 4 "ormon Łuck" or "Mr. Wells's 
1V-L Weather" they called it back in 
1905, in and around Royalton, Sharon, 
and Tunbridge. It was the locals' way of 
describing the exceptionally benign 
weather that lingered through late au- 
tumn and into early winter. It was also 
their explanation. During that time, 
Junius F. Wells, a Mormon from Utah 
working on behalf of the Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter Day Saints, completed 
erecting the Joseph Smith Monument on 
a hilltop in Sharon. 

"Weil, where has winter been while we 
have been running this race with it?" 
Wells asked in his dedication speech on 
December 23rd. "It has been out of our 
way and we have beaten it." But it was 
not just the weather that helped Wells's 
ambitious project. Many people from 
neighboring villages and surrounding 
farms had also wished him well and lent 
him their hands. And after commenting 
later in his speech on the interest these 
local people had shown in the project, 
Wells added, prophetically as it turned 
out, "they have come to wonder, and I 
believe I am not saying too much when I 
say that they have come to admire and to 
praise." 

That was nearly 78 years ago, and 
Vermonters still travel up Dairy Hill "to 
wonder ... to admire and to praise," but 
so do many others. Today the monument 
attracts between twenty thousand and 
thirty thousand visitors annually from all 
over the world. These pilgrims come to 
see not only the 50-foot monument, but 
also a morę recently added chapel, two 
visitors' centers, pienie and camping 
areas. 


The monument is the focal point, how- 
ever. A graceful, polished-granite shaft, it 
marks the spot where Joseph Smith, the 
founder of the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter Day Saints (morę simply known as 
the Mormons), was born on December 
23, 1805. Here Wells "ran his race with 
winter," as he put it, to complete the 
project before the hundredth anniversary 
of Smith's birth. It was a race he won 
with days to spare. A fuli two weeks be¬ 
fore SmitlTs birthday, the finished spire 
was raised into position atop a sixty-ton 
granite base by a Mr. Howland, a man 


Wells called "the best monument setter in 
the world; certainly the best one ever in 
Royalton; for he raised these Stones and 
set them in place without a scratch." 

In the end, however, Howland's ex- 
traordinary achievement was just one 
among many. Removing the granite from 
the Marr and Gordon (now the Rock of 
Ages) Quarry in Barre had been a feat in 
itself. Cutting, polishing, and shipping 
the stone by raił to Royalton had also re- 
ąuired great skill, but the toughest chal¬ 
lenge had been hauling the granite up the 
long winding road, 800 feet above Sha- 
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ron. Certainly stones as large as the 
39-ton spire had been moved long dis- 
tances, but they had not been polished 
and did not have to be handled with ex- 
treme care. Perhaps morę than any other 
effort in the process, this demanded a 
new and different brand of ingenuity and 
perseverance. The first load was two 
bases weighing 30 tons. Twenty-two 
horses were available to draw the load 
along the highway from the railroad sta- 
tion in Royalton Village. Wells, in his 
dedicatory speech, told of the problem 
they faced that first day. "We were able to 
go down on planks from the sidetrack to 
the highway; then the puli began, and 
when we started to move on a slight rise, 
the horses stopped. We tried three times 
before we gave up, but they could not 
move that wagon a ąuarter of an inch." 

The weekend intervened, and on 
Monday they resorted to błock and 
tackle, which Wells had never used. The 
load was moved 1,960 feet that day. 


Twelve days later, the haul was com- 
pleted. In between, the haulers overcame 
the challenges posed by a too-narrow 
bridge, a soggy roadbed that needed 
filling, and gravel roads that had to be 
planked the long six miles from the un- 
loading place to the site. 

Ali this and morę is revealed in a book- 
let, Proceedings at the Dedication of the 
Joseph Smith Memoriał Monument but there 
is still morę to the story. Edward Knight 
and Earl Whitney are two South Royalton 
octogenarians who recall as boys being 
entertained by the bustle and sweat of the 
project. About the laying of the plank 
road, for example, Knight says, "They 
used 10-inch planks, 14 feet long, three 
inches thick. It took two men to carry 
them, and they had to grab those planks 
running, because the minutę the planks 
came out from under the back wheels of 
the big wagon, they had to get them 
under the front wheels." Whitney, who 
knew one of the men who did the plank- 


ing, added, "Curt Tenney told me he had 
awful sore knees because the men had to 
get under those rigs and do it fast." 

Both men clearly remember Elder 
Wells, who told the crowd of 600 to 700 
people at the dedication, most of whom 
were Vermonters, that "I know all the 
children; anyway, they all know me, and 
many of the people along the road know 
me, too." According to Knight, Wells 
"was a nice man — everybody liked 
him." 

No doubt it was this friendliness with 
the local people that contributed to 
Wells's success. Among those who 
cooperated from the start were Riley C. 
Bowers from Montpelier, who suggested 
dark Barre granite for the project and 
whose company, R. C. Bowers, signed 
the contract; Thomas Blakeney, the 
quarry foreman; and Guy Varnum, who 
built a special raił linę into the quarry. 
Later, E. B. Doyle, the first selectman of 
Royalton, E. B. Ellis of Bethel, who 
helped to draw the capstone, and How- 
land, the monument setter, worked with 
many others to finish the job before 
winter came in earnest. 

Some of the help involved less human 
effort but showed an equally generous 
spirit. Forty-two South Royalton 
townspeople signed a document "recog- 
nizing the right of said persons 
(Mormons) to worship God according to 
the dictates of their own conscience." 
And "because of the inclement season of 
the year," the free use of Woodard's Hall 
in the village was offered for social and 
religious gatherings during the dedica¬ 
tion ceremonies. 

With one man in particular, Whitney 
and Knight recall, Wells developed an 



Unfinished, above, and polished and crated, below, theshaft taxed thestrength 
of every uehicle brought to carry it and sank one of them to its hubcaps. 
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especially close friendship. This was Per- 
ley Belknap, postmaster and clothing 
merchant in South Royalton at the turn of 
the century. "Perley helped Wells in a 
good many ways," Knight said, "and in 
appreciation Wells gave him a replica of 
the monument — an inch and a half tali, 
solid gold, a beautiful thing. 1 remember 
seeing it hanging from Perley's watch 
chain. It was large enough so the inscrip- 
tion on the monument was there — you 
couldn't read it without a magnifying 
glass, but it was there." 

It was not just Wells's friendliness, 
however, which won him local admira- 
tion and smoothed his way. According to 
Knight and Whitney, Wells was also 
known for his humor and wit. One of 
their favorite examples is the story of 
Wells and his wives. 

"One of the fellows who worked on the 
monument, who had the least intelli- 



When Junius Wells first madę a pilgrimage to joseph SmitWs birthplace 
in 1884, he found a hearthstone surrounded by a crumbling foundation. 
Morę than tzoenty years later Wells returned to erect the obelisk in 
Smith's honor. Above, the crated shaft pauses in the middle of its 
long journey. Below, the shaft's base is hoisted into place. 
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hole/ Ot course, I told him, 1 did not 
want to break up a venerated town in- 
stitution like that, but if he would fix it 
long enough to get over, I would help 
him." 

Wells strongly felt the mud hole inci- 
dent was one ot the many acts ot Provi- 
dence connected with the project. It had 
rained, tor example, the day betore Wells 
crossed the swampy area with the im- 
mense stone spire. An empty hay press 
had stuck in the mud and it took tour 
horses to puli it out. "Next, it commenced 
to snów," he noted, "but the thermome- 
ter dropped 35 degrees in three-and-a- 
halt hours, and the north wind blew the 
storm down to sea." When the wagon 
went over the spot the next morning, 
"the ground was frozen so hard that it 
split the planks into kindling wood, and 
the weather has not been so cold sińce. I 
called that Providence." 

Providence also favored the day of the 
dedication. According to an anonymous 
account in the historie booklet, "During 
the afternoon and night of the 22nd, a 
thaw having set in, the snów rapidly dis- 
appeared, and early the following morn¬ 
ing carriages were provided for the party 
instead of sleighs, and, after a short delay 
on this account, the entire party was con- 
veyed up hill and down dale about three 
miles-and-a-half to the site of the monu¬ 
ment." There, as many as could crowded 
into the cottage, built over and around 
the hearthstone of the old Smith home, to 
congratulate Wells on his achievement. 
Among the assembled were 55 people 
from Utah, including Wells's wife and 
daughter. 

At the end of the dedication, Francis 
Lyman, senior apostle of the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints, told the 
crowd, "Wells could not have madę this 
monument if it had not been for Vermon- 
ters, for Vermont stone, roads, railroads 
and horses, and for Vermont skilled men 
and workers. The West and the East 
meet here on this blessed occasion. We 
thank the Lord, and we thank Vermont 
for what has been done in these moun- 
tains." 

The providential weather that la te fali 
and early winter was an invisible parti- 
san. And except for a whimsy of weather 
some years later when lightning struck 
the spire, leaving a scratch on the 
polished surface, the monument has 
withstood the weather well. It symbolizes 
morę than good fortunę and endurance, 
however. The stately spire at the end of 
the winding drive marks a sacred birth- 
place and acknowledges Vermont's part 
in America's religious heritage. 


gence of the whole outfit, was always 
being picked on by the gang," Knight re- 
called. "One day they put him up to ask- 
ing Wells how many wives he had. 
Everybody was curious, naturally, and 
wanted to know. So he went to Wells. 

" 'Mr. Wells/ he asked, 'would it be 
possible for you to tell us how many 
wives you have?' 

" 'Surę, Tli tell you/ 

" 'Weil, how many? How many?' 

" 'I have just enough of my own, so I 


can leave other men's wives alone/ 
Other flashes of Wells's wit enliven the 
booklet, where he outlined the project 
from start to finish, and nowhere is his 
humor morę evident than in his tongue- 
in-cheek handling of Button's Mud Hole. 
John A. Button, the road supervisor, 
Wells noted, "fixed the mud hole at the 
foot of Haines Hill [the beginning of the 
ascentj, and it was quite a sacrifice of 
town pride to do that. He said, 'Weil, but 
Mr. Wells, it has always been a mud 


At the dedication the Mormons offered this simple prayer: 
"We dedicate the spire as a token of the inspired man of God 
whom thou didst make indeed a polished shaft in thine hand ." 
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To the Chinese, it's "the root of heaven;" 
to Steve Korshak, it's a living. 

b i td $ 6 W & 

Words and photographs by Janet Steward 


According to an ancient Chinese 
\ proverb, the first ginseng roots 
were produced from the blood of a kindly 
sagę who was murdered by a jealous and 
evil man. As the murderer dragged his 
victinTs body through the Manchurian 
mountains toward a sacred resting place, 
the sage's blood dripped to the earth and 
sprouted as ginseng, a manifestation of 
the spirit in the soil. In the three thou- 
sand years sińce this remarkable trans- 
formation, the Chinese have venerated 
ginseng as a mystical curative capable of 
alleviating medical problems as diverse as 
colic, anemia, and rheumatism. When its 
pale, parsnip-like root takes the form of a 
human, ginseng is considered even morę 
remarkable. Then it is thought to be an 
aphrodisiac and a restorative. 

Steve Korshak of Barre went to the 
local health food storę six years ago and 
half a world away from the Manchurian 
mountains, and purchased a bottle of 
ginseng capsules. A teacher turned log- 
ger, he was recovering from an accident 
and thinking of turning his hand to farm- 


ing. What came to mind during his long 
recuperation were the wild ginseng 
plants he had found growing, as they do 
natively, in the northern hardwood for- 
ests he had logged. He knew there was a 
fairly lucrative market for the rare gin¬ 
seng roots, but he needed to know a great 
deal morę. 

Fortunately, the grower's name and 
address in Marathon, Wisconsin, were 
listed on the bottle. Korshak obtained his 
telephone number, called him, and asked 
if he would mind talking to him about 
growing ginseng and showing him his 
operation. One day later Korshak 
boarded an airplane headed for 
Marathon; a few days later he flew back 
to the Green Mountains with a handful of 
seeds and a head fuli of dreams. Not long 
afterwards, Korshak planted those seeds, 
and morę, eventually expanding his gin¬ 
seng farm to a little morę than five acres. 
Today, it is not only the largest in Ver- 
mont, but the largest in New England. 

Korshak was far from the first Ver- 
monter to think of harvesting these pre- 


cious roots. Ginseng grows wild 
throughout most of Vermont's moist, 
shaded woodlands, and for two centuries 
people have searched for the elusive 
plant, which is an ordinary looking rela- 
tive of the wild sarsaparilla, then har- 
vested and dried the roots. A smali por- 
tion of this harvest was consumed locally 
but the majority of the "seng" (as long- 
time diggers affectionately cali it) was 
sold to buyers out of State, who then ex- 
ported the wild roots to the Orient. 

Korshak quickly learned, however, that 
domesticating ginseng is difficult, com- 
plicated, and provides little economic re¬ 
turn during the early years. For the first 
eighteen months, Korshak's seeds lay 
undisturbed in cool, wet sand, a neces- 
sary period of dormancy which occurs 
naturally in the litter of the forest floor. 
Even after the seeds are planted, how- 
ever, they face a critical first year, during 
which time diseases and fungus easily rot 
the seed or kill the young plants. Korshak 
nursed his seedlings along by assuring 
clean cultivation, spraying, and fumigat- 
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ing the soil, but because growing ginseng 
commercially is a relatively new and un- 
common venture, it has been hard to find 
machinery specifically designed for these 
purposes. Part of Korshak's challenge has 
been to improvise, adapting machinery 
designed for other, similar crops. 
Nonetheless, a large part of the work 
must be done by hand, and during the 
summer Steve employs people five 
mornings a week to pick over his ginseng 
beds because the young plants cannot 
compete with weeds. 

In addition, once the plants break 
through the surface of the ground, they 
must be shaded, as they would be natu- 
rally on the forest floor, to protect them 
from the heat or light of direct sunlight. 
To accomplish this Steve has created an 
impressive slatted wood awning system 
to simulate the three-quarters shaded 
conditions that a forest canopy provides 
for wild ginseng. 

Each awning covers nearly an acre and 
is tali enough to permit a person or tractor 
to pass under. Korshak spends much of 
the winter going to the woods, cutting 
the trees, sawing them on a special lath 
mili designed for this purpose, and build- 
ing the 12 by 6 foot units in preparation 
for the summer sun. The plants them- 
selves are grown in raised beds 6 feet 
wide with valleys between them for the 
tractor tires. The farm is divided into 


plots containing one-, two-, three-, or 
four-year-old plants, or a cover crop 
which will be turned under and planted 
to ginseng in the years ahead. 

Four years have passed now sińce Kor¬ 
shak planted his first ginseng seeds and 
this fali he will finally begin harvesting 
maturę roots. Three-year-old roots can be 
sold but they are really too smali; after 
four years, the growth ratę slows, making 
it less profitable to carry the plants over 
another year. Before the roots are dug, 
however, the ripe, red seeds are picked to 
season for beginning a new plot. Then 
the tops of the plants are removed and 
the ginseng roots are dug with a machinę 
that looks and operates very much like a 
potato digger. After the pale, bony roots 
are collected, they are dried by a carefully 
regulated process. 

Then the marketing begins. Last fali, 
Korshak harvested a smali test plot which 
he sold in New York to wholesalers. Last 
February, he took a part of his harvest to 
Hong Kong. He hopes eventually to take 
his roots directly to China. This in itself 
would set him apart. Until recently, 
almost all ginseng grown in the United 
States was handled by New York fur 
buyers who, in turn, shipped it overseas 
to the Orient. As incongruous as this 
seems to outsiders, fur buyers have bro- 
kered this precious herb sińce the days of 
Davy Crockett when trappers who were 



lucky enough to find wild ginseng in the 
woods brought it to market with their 
furs. Korshak dreams of the day when 
the brokers will be left behind entirely. 

Marketing has been further compli- 
cated sińce 1975, however, when the 
United States and 85 other nations signed 
a treaty controlling international ship- 
ments of sensitive species to prevent 
endangering them by excessive harvest- 
ing and trade. The treaty required indi- 
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j| vidual States to adopt laws regulating the 
harvest of crops listed by the 1975 con- 
vention. American ginseng was placed on 
such a list, allowing exporters to ship 
only registered ginseng root and permit- 
ting the amounts leaving the country to 
be recorded and monitored. Currently, 
there are seventeen ginseng harvesting 
States in the country, the majority of 
which have passed such laws. Vermont is 
not one of these, and the state's diggers 

I * of wild ginseng are currently unable to 

ship their harvest out of the country le- 
gally, but Vermont's Department of Ag- 
riculture is working to formulate legisla- 
tion which would allow the wild ginseng 
harvesters to receive the permits neces- 
sary to export their roots. 

Six years after purchasing his first 
seeds, Steve Korshak is no longer waxing 
romantic about his ginseng. The work is 
complicated and hard and he knows it 
well. He has worked actively with the Ex- 
tension Service of the University of Ver- 
mont performing experiments with gin¬ 
seng, and collecting and analyzing data. 
Together, they have been striving to 
bring the domestication of ginseng closer 
to a science. The road ahead is still not 
elear, but those like Steve Korshak who 
have been up to their elbows in dirt ex- 
perimenting with these treasured roots 
believe ginseng may find a place in the fu¬ 
turę of Vermont's agriculture. 


So precious is the ginseng root that every bed is dug twice. Above , 
Korshak on the digger, Will Colgan on the tractor, and William 
Barrett with the bucket, haruest a part of the farm's tivo-ton crop. 
Steve Korshak , his sons and wife, below, appraise the roots of their 
labor, which will probably sell for about $40 per pound. 
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A collection of 
books selected with your 
interests in mind. Listed here 
are books published by Vermont Life, 
books about Vermont and others by Vermont 
authors. Together they fili the most discerning 
reader's bookshelf with wonderful winter reading. 

THE YERMONT LIFE BOOKSHELF 


Vermont: A Special World 

by Ralph N. Hill, Murray Hoyt 
& Walter R. Hard, ]r. 
doth, illus, 168 pp, 11 x 11, 

$21.95 (#SW102) 

What brings you back to Vermont: 
A Special World again and again? 
The enduring landscapes and the 
crisp air of the Green Mountain 
State are reflected on every page. 
In 142 full-color photographs and 
essays, this dassic from Vermont 
Life is a gift of lasting value. 

Vermont for Every Season 

doth, illus, 160 pp, 9 x 12, 

$30.00 (#ES 101) 

Seasonal images of Vermont tied 
together by the threads of Vermont 
Life' s writers. Village ways, 
farmscapes, towns filled with 
winter woodsmoke and crusty ice. 
If you yearn for these or know 
someone who does, a present of 
Vermont for Every Season is just 
right. (continued on next page) 
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Third Person Rural by Noel Perrin, 
illustrations by Robin Brickman 
cloth, illus, 176 pp, 6x9, 

$13.95 (#TP119) 

No stranger to Vermont Life 
readers, Noel Perrin's third book of 
country essays is as entertaining as 
ever. "My Life as a Peasant" and 
"The Beef Cow's Plea to the Veg- 
etarians" are two of sixteen reports 
and observations from Vermont's 
most litera te "parttime farmer." 

The Mary Azarian Address Book 

by Mary Azarian 

spiral, illus, 112 pp, 6x9, 

$7.95 (#AB120) 

As practical as it is elegant. Mary 
Azarian's Address Book is filled 
with woodcut illustrations from A 
Farmer's Alphabet. Features include 
a water-proof cover with a con- 
cealed spiral binding, pockets and 
plenty of space for each address 
and phone entry. Functional, dur- 
able and Vermont inspired. 

Secrets of a Wildlife Watcher 

by Jim Arnosky 

cloth, illus, 64 pp, 6V4 x 8 3 /8, 
all ages, $9.50 (#WW116) 
Woodlands and ponds surround- 
ing Jim Arnosky's northern Ver- 
mont farmhouse provide him with 
a rich wildlife area. Here he shares 
the secrets he has learned in his 
encounters with animals — finding 
them, getting close, learning their 
ways. All the groundwork for be- 
ginning naturalists is here hand- 
somely illustrated with drawings. 
A book anyone can enjoy. 

Drawing From Naturę 

by jitn Arnosky 

cloth, illus, 64 pp, 8 x 9V2, 

ages 10 up, $11.25 (#DN117) 

Jim Arnosky believes that the key 
to drawing naturę is to understand 


what you see. Here, clearly written 
and beautifully drawn is the au- 
thor's guide to drawing in the 
woods of Vermont. "I can not 
think of a better introduction to the 
basics of drawing from naturę than 
the one this delightful book pre- 
sents." — Roger Tory Peterson. 

Four Ducks on a Pond 

by Alice Brainerd Nelson 
paper, 98 pp, 6x9, $6.95 
(#FD118) 

As a girl growing up in Middle- 
bury, Vermont at the turn of the 
century, Alice Brainerd Nelson ex- 
perienced much to amuse, much to 
touch. Here she brings together 
seven stories of her New England 
village life with affection and the 
gift of a real story-teller. 

Always in Season: Folk Art and 
Traditional Culture in Vermont 

edited by jane C. Beck, organized 
by the Vermont Council on the Arts 
paper, illus, 144 pp, 9x8, 

$14.95 (#AS121) 

A beautiful handbook and exhibi- 
tion catalog to folk arts in Vermont. 
Black and white and color photo- 
graphs accompany the unusually 
interesting and readable text cover- 
ing folk art, Native Americans, the 
farmstead, and off-the-farm occu- 
pations of rural Vermont. Quilts, 
beadwork, stoneware, basketry, 
woodcarving are just some of the 
folk riches "Always in Season." 

Vermont: An Explorer's Guide 

by Christina Tree & Peter S. Jennison 
paper, 256 pp, 7x9, $10.95 
(#EG123) 

A lively travel guide to Vermont 
arranged by region and featuring 
recreation, lodging, restaurants, 
historie sites, and attractions on 
and off the beaten path. Maps, 


photos and a "What's Where" di- 
rectory make this a comprehensive 
guide for the Vermont traveler. 

Mrs. Appleyard's Family Kitchen 

by Louise Andrews Kent & 

Polly Kent Campion 

cloth, illus, 384 pp, 8V4 x 10 3 /4, 

$12.95 (#CB103) 

Three generations of Vermont 
cooking are brought together here 
with recipes for Chicken Pock- 
etbooks, Vermont Cracker Pud- 
ding, and even Caged Lobster for 
those winged crustaceans flying 
over the mountains from Maine to 
Vermont. Beginners and practiced 
cooks share the good recipes from 
this collection. 

Real Vermonters Don't Milk 
Goats 

by Frank M. Bryan & Bill Mares 
paper, illus, 96 pp, $4.95 (#RV122) 
A funny book distinguishing the 
genuine Real Vermonter from the 
flatlanders who imitate him. He 
doesn't live in a log cabin and he 
doesn't eat yogurt. You'11 have no 
trouble enjoying the finer points of 
telling who's who. 

Lakę Champlain: Key to Liberty 

by Ralph Nading Hill 

cloth, illus, 320 pp, 7 1 /2 X 10 V4, 

$14.95 (#LC104) 

The lakę and valley Samuel de 
Champlain first glimpsed in 1609 
became a lively stage for American 


history — opening wilderness, fur 
trade, military encounters and the 
commerce of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury. Ralph Nading HilLs narrative 
is "highly recommended" by Li- 
brary Journal. Fully illustrated. 

Mischief in the Mountains 

cloth, illus, 176 pp, 5 3 /4 x 9V4, 
$5.95 (#MM105) 

One of our most popular titles, a 
collection of strange tales based on 
real Vermont history and folklore. 
"The Deep Frozen Folk of Farmer 
Morse" will make your spine tingle. 

The Champlain Monster 

by Jeff Danziger 

paper, illus, 96 pp, 6 3 A X 9 3 4 , 
$5.95 (#CM124) 

While ice fishing on Lakę Cham¬ 
plain, Eddie and Trący puli up 
super-size scales from the cold, 
deep water. Where did they come 
from and is it alive? Kids 8 to 12 
will be chilled to the bonę with 
Danziger's solution. "Excellent for 
a campfire read-aloud" — School 
Library Journal. 

Noteven, The Mouse 

by Thomas J. Riley 

paper, illus, 32 pp, 5V2 X 8V2 

$3.00 (#MS114) 

This Christmas story for children 
tells the unfortunate tale of Not- 
even, a mouse cast off by family. 
How he finds a home is a Christ¬ 
mas surprise. For ages 3 to 8. 


THE SHAPING 
OF VERMONT: 

From the Wilderness to 
the Centennial 1749-1877 

by J. Kevin Graffagnino 
cloth, illus, 178 pp, 

12V 4 x 15 3 / 4 , 

$49.50 (#XV115) 


Morę than 250 color and black and white maps, engravings, lithographs, 
broadsides, and photographs join with lively narrative for an unusually 
well-designed history of early Vermont. From the unexplored wilderness 
days, land and boundary struggles, the anti-slavery movement to rail- 
roading and the pivotal decisions leading toward economic growth, here 
is the sweep of eighteenth and nineteenth century development of a new 
land. Not only for the map connoisseur, The Shaping ofVermont is written 
for anyone interested in the rich history of northern New England. The 
author is Kevin Graffagnino, Curator of the Wilbur Collection of Ver- 
montiana at the University of Vermont. A stunning Christmas gift. 
Orders received before December 31, 1983 will receive a fuli scalę repro- 
duction of George White's Yermont wali map at no extra charge. 
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COMMUNITY CANNERIES 

Promoting the Spirit of Preseruation 

By Nancy Crowe 
Cannery photographs by Joan Knight 


J oni McKinney of Barton is doing her 
Christmas shopping three months 
early — not at a generał storę or a phar- 
macy but at the Northeast Kingdom Can¬ 
nery. 

Peering into a 50 galion cauldron filled 
with three bushels of apples, Joni 
stretches to plunge a huge paddle into the 
steaming, slurpy sauce which in just an 
hour will be ladled into dozens of 
sterilized canning jars. The applesauce is 
one of a dozen products Joni will "put 
by" this fali to stock the 14 "Care Pack- 
ages" she sends every year to her 14 older 
brothers for Christmas. 

"I can't afford to buy Christmas pres- 
ents for everyone so they get everything I 
can preserve for my own family — jellies, 
relishes, jams, wild cranberry sauce, 
apple butter, canned carrots, beans, corn 
and, their favorite, dilly beans." 

The Barton homemaker is among 
hundreds of Yermonters who rely annu- 


ally on one of Yermont's three canneries 
to preserve their garden produce. Lo- 
cated in Barton, Morrisville and Berlin, 
these canneries boast a variety of com- 
mercial canning equipment which sub- 
stantially reduces the time spent stocking 
Vermont pantries for winter. 

Workers at the three canneries enjoy 
tracking record times for preserving food, 
although the Cherry Hill Cannery in Ber¬ 
lin may hołd the state's record. With a vat 
that can handle 100 gallons of apples, a 
machinę that transforms steamed apples 
to sauce faster than you can lick a sauce- 
covered ladle, and a steam table that 
holds over 100 quarts for process- 
ing, an apple lover can spend one morn- 
ing at the cannery and be home in time 
for lunch, topped off with fresh apple¬ 
sauce. 

The equipment and space available and 
the management techniques which the 
canneries employ to stay solvent are as 


diverse as methods of raising tomatoes. 
Prices charged for each jar of processed 
produce vary at the three canneries, but 
for the families that have learned to rely 
on them to carry home-gardening a step 
further, large scalę preserving is a bar- 
gain. 

Last harvest season, the Morrisville 
Action Center added Ben's Cannery to its 
list of services for low-income Yermont¬ 
ers which also includes weatherization, 
an emergency food shelf, fuel assistance 
and senior citizens outreach. The Staff 
named it for Ben Collins, a long-time di- 
rector of the Central Vermont Commu- 
nity Action Council who set up the facil- 
ity shortly before his death in May, 1982. 

Ben's Cannery is tied philosophically to 
the mission of the Action Center itself — 
helping low-income Vermonters help 
themselves. Although the charge for 
using the cannery might prove too ex- 
pensive for some families, the Action 



Many hands make lighł work at Bens Cannery, the newest seroice provided by the Morrisinlle Action Center. 
Sandra Neeley, on the left, and Ron Barre are members of the staff. 
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Center uses a barter system to encourage 
preservers to donate a portion of their 
canned or frozen produce to the com- 
munity emergency food shelf or to pick 
vegetables from the center's one-and- 
one-half acres of gardens which are then 
preserved by the Action Center's Staff. 

This cannery is not limited to low- 


Autumn's bounty is well preserved here. 
Photographer Richard W. Brown picked 
the tomatoes and apples; Frank S. Bal this 
picked the pumpkins and gourds. 




income families, however. Last year one 
ambitious toina to grower preserved 
hundreds of quarts to sell in New York 
City where his efforts fetched $5 a jar and 
his contribution to the Action Center 
helped offset expenses. 

Ron Barre, the Center's fuel outreach 
worker, spends his summer tending the 
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gardens which grow the bulk of emer- 
gency food shelf supplies. He is a big 
burly man whose laughter bounces 
around BerTs Cannery as he spends the 
morning canning tomatoes with fellow 
Center employees and prepares for a 
lunch of fresh steamed corn-on-the-cob. 

He takes time out to visit a garden 
across from Copley Hospital in 
Morrisville where he has harvested all the 
tomatoes from 300 plants, and makes 
plans to freeze the summer squash before 
the skins toughen. Later, he will dry 
some of the 2,000 feet of beans he planted 
and mulch carrots and beets to feed next 
springi visitors to the food shelf. Point- 
ing to huge stalks with their heavy, hang- 
ing heads, Ron explains, 'The sunflowers 
are for the birds. They get hungry too." 

Some of the Center's produce is offered 
to senior citizens for use in their own 
homes and to the six nutrition sites in 
Lamoille County where noon meals for 
the elderly are served regularly. Thanks 
to Ben Collins and his idea for a cannery, 
garden produce that wasn't used last year 
during the summer was canned for the 
county's elderly residents. 

Eat What You Can and Can What 
You Can't," reads the sign in front of the 
simple green building next to the Barton 
Fire Station. "The cannery/' jokes its 
president, Gordon Barber, "is the ordy 
industrial facility in Barton." It also tes- 
tifies to the volunteer spirit, which is 
strong in the economically depressed 
Northeast Kingdom and is credited with 
keeping the cannery running sińce 1975. 

Gordon Barber and Bill Pearce are two 
cannery board members who decided to 
spend a few years volunteering at the 
cannery to coordinate the cycles of com- 
munity activists who alternately put out 
and burn out. Pearce runs a vegetable 
stand and plans to preserve 500 pints of 
apple butter to sell at his Hillside Farm in 
East Albany. He'll also be putting up 150 
jars of pears, applesauce and peaches for 
his family, and is experimenting with an 
apple juice concentrate to meet the winter 
juice demands of his four children. 

He believes strongly in the cannery and 
the economic independence it can help 
foster. Over 100 area residents bring their 
produce to the Barton cannery each har- 
vest season, processing up to 600 quarts 
per family. 

The Northeast Kingdom Cannery was 
started in 1975 with a $90,000 grant from 
the Campaign for Humań Development 
run by the nation's Roman Catholic 
churches. The funds set up a high- 


pressure steam system run by an oil-fired 
boiler. Everything is cooked by steam so 
there's no chance of burning food or wor- 
rying about heat sources and, the Staff 
proudly reports, the large facility has 
never had an accident. 

Each harvest season a group of area res¬ 
idents gathers for "soup-making day." 
Just before the event, donated produce 
begins piling up in the cooler and com- 
munity action workers in nearby New¬ 
port and St. Johnsbury are asked to share 
in loading the jars of soup onto their 
emergency food shelves. 

Bartering for labor or produce is en- 
couraged, but the Staff occasionally turns 
its back and ignores this requirement. 
The annual appearance of an elderly 
dairy farmer who processes 50 pints of 
tomato juice, cleans the machinę and 
leaves without saying a word, is a wel- 
come sight to the cannery members. They 
know he'll never pay, but they also 
realize that the vitamins in that juice will 
substitute for fresh produce that he can't 


afford to purchase for his winter diet. 

The convenience of 'putting by' at the 
cannery has inspired long-time gardeners 
Arlene and George Swett of North Dan- 
ville to plant a bigger garden than in the 
past. "I like to see things grow and I hate 
to see things go to waste after they 
grow," explains George as he helps his 
smiling spouse lower a basket with 
corn-filled jars into a pressure canner for 
an hour of processing which will elimi- 
nate any chance of spoilage or bacterial 
contamination. 

Janice Wells of Sutton is outside in the 
drizzle shucking four bushels of corn. 
She figures she'11 go home with 30 quarts 
of canned corn, which she says tastes bet- 
ter than frozen, and plans to return with a 
friend to put up some carrots. "I don't 
have any cool place for a root cellar. I live 
in a trailer and it's too warm. Besides, 
with canning, it's all ready to eat, easier 
than fixing up frozen food. You don't 
have to wait on it." 

The steam from the processing ma- 
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organization has worked out a financially 
perfect marriage with its commercial 
counterpart which processes apple but- 
ter, applesauce and mapie syrup four 
days each week for sale in food co-ops 
and other markets across the United 
States. The income from those products 
provides a "self-service canning facility 
for the community at large," according to 
the attractive label placed on each jar. 

"It's nice to know that you're not de¬ 
pendent on a federal grant which will run 
out," Linda explains. 

Cherry Hill is a co-operative, managed 
just like Vermont's many food co- 
operatives. For a nominał annual fee and 
four hours of work each year, including 
helping to paint the building last sum- 
mer, members may can their produce for 
just a dime a quart — the lowest ratę in 
the State. 

And can they do: borscht, beans, blue- 
berries, grapę and vegetable juice, 
plum-applesauce, beet greens, catsup, 
spaghetti sauce, relishes, jams and piek¬ 
łeś. What members don't grow them- 
selves, they can purchase from the 
nearby Hunger Mountain Food Co-op in 
Montpelier which shares much of its 
membership with Cherry Fiill. 

Because the cannery's commercial 
component consumes apples by the bin- 
ful to produce apple butter and sauce, it 
can offer apples to individual canners at a 
very reasonable ratę. So, for about $35 
and a morning's work, the average can- 
ner is able to walk in with empty jars and 
leave with 100 quarts of applesauce. And 
that doesn't count the stuff sampled. 

Kathy Volk canned 94 quarts of apple¬ 
sauce in 1978 which her family finally 
finished four years later, and she is back 
again for another load. "That year we had 
just gotten out of the Peace Corps and 
didn't have much money," she ex- 
plained. "We went up to Barton, got all 
our jars and did all our canning for free. 
We've been using the jars for other things 
sińce then, but this year we'll be putting 
applesauce back in and now can pay our 
own way." 

While she waits for her apples to 
steam, she lends a helping hand to an¬ 
other canner, filling jars with sauce and 
assisting in the non-stop taste-testing 
which is punctuated with exclamations 
of, "It's so sweet but there's no sweetener 
in it!" 

Linda sums up the canning success 
story as she checks on a vat of bubbling 
apples: "It's doing it yourself, it's saving 
money and it's a better product than you 
could ever buy." c 


chines is rising in clouds, condensing on 
the ceiling, and dripping steadily as if to 
accompany the drizzle outside. The water 
used to hose down equipment is sloshing 
around on the floor and the applesauce 
machinę is not operating correctly; it is 
spewing out apple peels. 

"Fm supposed to be cutting firewood 
and finishing off a pig today and Fm 
down here doing this," explains Barber as 
he tries to repair the applesauce machinę. 
"But 1 don't want to see this place go 
down the tubes." 

The freshly-painted brown building 
next to Hooker's Furniture Storę on the 
Barre-Montpelier Road seems as unlikely 
a spot as any for five families to gather on 
a September morning in search of a 
speedy system of canning several hun- 
dred jars of applesauce in just a few 
hours. Inside, half a dozen Cherry Hill 
Cannery members have apples on their 
minds and applesauce on their fingers, 
oblivious to the autumn leaves blowing 


through the overhead door or the traffic 
along one of Vermont's major commercial 
strips. 

"It's very noisy here at fuli produc- 
tion," explains Linda Machanoff, the 
manager of the community canning op- 
eration, as she switches on an atmos- 
pheric cooker which takes off with a 
swishy kind of roar as it begins its 20- 
minute task of processing 30 jars of 
applesauce. She walks over to the enor- 
mous steam-vat into which Kathy Mahu- 
rin Volk of Hardwick has just dumped 
eight bushels of apples. She gives a quick 
look inside at the red and yellow wild 
apples. After an hour of steaming, they 
will be pureed. As the lid slams down 
tight, a mouth-watering burst of aroma 
escapes — a cross between fresh cider 
and apple pie just out of the oven. 

At all three of VermonFs canneries the 
business of keeping bills paid is an on- 
going challenge, but nowhere has a morę 
favorable arrangement been found than 
at the Cherry Hill Cannery. The Berlin 


Linda Machanoff, left, is the manager of community canning operations at Berlin's Cherry Hill Cannery. 
Here she offers some aduice to Velvet Thompson on the importance of good seals. 
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Why Cant We Leave 
the Leaves Weil Enough Alone? 


By Reeye L. Brown 


W HAT MORĘ CAN ANYONE SAY about au- 
tumn leaves in Vermont? Hasn't ev- 
erything been said already? And even if it 
hasn't, don't the leaves themselves say best 
whatever it is we stubborn and struggling 
country writers keep trying to say about 
them, over and over again? 

Unfortunately, yes. The trouble with 
writers, though, is that we are by naturę un- 
happy about anything we haven't been able 
to 'capture' like some exotic butterfly and 
pin securely to paper with our own carefully 
chosen words. We are ruthless hunters and 
stalkers, preying upon everything. We want 
to surround the whole world, cast nets of 
language over it, and make it our prize. This 
is something we share with visual artists like 
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my photographer husband. He, too, finds it 
hard to leave beauty alone, or even to enjoy 
it much when unaccompanied by the tools of 
his trade. I am married to a man who once 
swore at a sunset — a spectacular one — be- 
cause he didn't happen to have his camera 
with him at the time. 

But if writers and photographers are 
among the chief offenders in this respect, we 
are not alone. I think many people cannot 
appreciate a natural phenomenon unless 
they have recorded it in some fashion. But 
does the recording process really enrich us, 
or is it that we think we have transformed a 
volatile, frivolous moment of pleasure into 
something morę substantial and worth- 
while, a document to be filed away eventu- 
ally in the archives of our lives — wherever 
those may be? 

What on earth is the matter with us all? 
Why can't we just look, the way children do, 
and be content? Sometimes I wonder if it 
isn't the old human instinct for domination 
that gets in our way. A writer's control of 
language can lead her to the happy self- 
deception that she has controlled life itself, 
and turned it like a tamed river into c^annels 
of her own choosing. For the photographer, 
an arrested image may symbolize the actual 
stopping of the clock, that timelessness pur- 
sued by artists for centuries. And for all of us 
mortals, there is the perpetually tantalizing 
illusion of immortality. 

Anyone in Vermont during "peak" foliage 
season will see the irony in this dom- 
ination-and-immortality theme at once, 
however, for a Vermont autumn is not sub- 
ject to our control. There is a wildness in na¬ 
turę now, a quality of light and color that 
goes beyond our understanding of things 
"pretty" or "picturesąue" or even "beauti- 
ful," into another realm altogether. And 
here lies the second irony, which is death. 
The truth is that we like these leaves because 
they are dying, so that wherever immortality 
is to be found, it is not here. 

It is because the leaves are dying that we 
love their lively colors, recognizing these as 
a kind of courage. We love, too, that last 
flarę of light before winter, just as we love 
the tiny fireflies that cannot possibly illumi- 
nate the vast dog-nights of August, and smali 
children with flashlights and scary masks at 
Halloween, all the bright, brave things that 
go whistling off into the dark, and lift our 
spirits almost painfully as they go. 

And perhaps that is all we are trying to 
express when we write about the leaves, 
photograph the leaves, sketch or paint them, 
year after year. Perhaps we are not trying 
to arrest or control the season, but simply 
to pay tribute to it, take our hats off as 
it goes by, and remember the manner 
of its passing. zCP 


Photographer Richard Wyman on these pages pays his tribute 
to three of the many moods of autumn. Clockwise from below 
are leaues in Clarendon, Caoendish, and Chittenden. 
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Our friend returns from the "Paradise of the Pacific" 
with recipes to warm our autumn table. 

By Frank Lieberman 
Photograph by Hanson Carroll 


L ike many other Vermonters our friend in Pomfret went, 
fwith his spouse, almost one-third of the way 'round the 
world to visit Hawaii. They flew westward in the comparative 
comfort of a Boeing 747, acutely aware of the difference between 
their journey and that of a Bennington native, Hiram Bingham, 
who led the first American missionaries to Hawaii. That tiny 
group of New Englanders — seven clergymen, their wives, and 
a few children — sailed from Boston for the Sandwich Islands, 
as they were known then, on October 23, 1819. 

"Even stopping overnight in San Francisco it took us only two 
days by piane from Boston to Honolulu," our friend wrote 
home. "The Binghams and their group of missionaries were at 
sea for five months! Morning, noon, and night they sailed on 
the brig Thadcieus. Think of it! If you set that ship alongside our 
747 it wouldnT even reach halfway in length! But the Thaddeus 
carried those missionaries from Boston to the tip of South 
America, through the Straits of Magellan, then northwest across 
the immense Pacific. They didn't reach Hawaii until March 30, 
1820." Vermonter Bingham and his little band were neither the 
first nor the last foreigners to reach the "Paradise of the Pacific." 
Many were whalers, or traders from Europę, America or Asia. 
Some stopped to replenish supplies, some stayed on, enjoying 
the easygoing life. The cuisine of the islands now reflects the 
great mixture of people who live there. 

"There are few things used in Hawaiian cooking we can't get 
at home," our friend explained. "Bananas and pineapples are 
common and we now see papayas, mangoes and coconuts in 
our Stores from time to time." 

Following are a few recipes for Hawaiian dishes our friend in 
Pomfret particularly enjoyed and which he has adapted to what 
Hawaiians would term "mainland" materials. 

CHILLED AVOCADO CREAM SOUP (serves 4 to 6) 

2 or 3 ripe aoocados salt and pepper 

1 cup chicken stock curry powder (opt.) 

1 cup lieavy cream lemon juice 

whole salted nuts (opt.) 

Peel and remove seeds from avocados. Dice enough to make 6 
Tbs. Sprinkle with lemon juice to prevent discoloration and set 
aside. Cut remaining avocado in chunks, put in blender with 
broth, cream, salt, pepper and curry powder to taste. Whizz 
until creamy smooth. Check seasoning. Chill one half-hour or 
morę. Top each serving with diced avocado or whole salted nut 
meats. 

MAUI CHICKEN (serves 4) 

4 boneless chicken breasts 2 bananas, sliced 

cel ery salt and pepper 

Remove skin and any fat from the chicken. Pound the breasts to 
enlarge and flatten them. Slice bananas one-eighth inch thick. 
Place chicken breasts in a buttered baking pan, season with cel- 


ery salt and ground black pepper. Broił one side 3 or 4 minutes, 
turn them over and broił 3 minutes morę. Cover the chicken 
with overlapping slices of banana and broił a finał 3 to 5 minutes 
or until the bananas are lightly browned. Dust with nutmeg be- 
fore serving with buttered rice mixed with lots of toasted sli- 
vered almonds. Gingered carrots would be a good addition to 
this treat. 

GINGERED CARROTS (serves 4) 

3 or 4 medium carrots 1 smali clove garlic 

1 h cup water 1 Tbs. honei/ 

1 Tbs. grated fresh ginger 2 Tbs. but ter 

salt and pepper 

Peel the carrots. Cut them 3 inches long, then into thin julienne 
strips. Cook in yi cup of boiling salted water 3 or 4 minutes; 
they should be a bit crunchy. Drain and remove. In the same 
pan cook the mashed garlic and ginger in butter one minutę, 
add the honey and when well blended add the carrots with salt 
and pepper to taste. Turn the carrots several times in this mix- 
ture, cooking 3 minutes longer. Spoon a little of the honey but¬ 
ter over each serving. 

SWEET POTATO CASSEROLE (serves 6 to 8) 

6 Tbs. butter or margarine 1 tsp. pepper 

4 cups mashed cooked sweet potatoes V 3 cup brown sugar 

2 cupis canned crushed pineapple Va tsp. ground cloves 

1 tsp. salt 1 Tbs. lemon juice 

whole pineapple slices (opt.) 

Melt butter or margarine and combine with all the other ingre- 
dients. Correct seasoning, then spoon the mixture, IT /2 inches 
deep, into a well-buttered baking dish and bakę 45 minutes at 
375°. Add whole slices of pineapple for the last 20 minutes if you 
wish. This dish also goes very well with ham or pork. 

HONOLULU STRING BEAN SALAD 

There are no exact measurements for this dish. Mix crumbled 
crisp-cooked bacon with just barely cooked french-cut string 
beans seasoned with salt and pepper and a little fresh basil. Mix 
all together, let cool, then mix into a mayonnaise that has been 
given a dash of Tabasco and thinned with oil and lemon juice to 
the consistency of heavy cream. 

PINEAPPLE CREPES (serves 4) 

Make 8 standard crepes (two each makes a nice portion). In a 
saucepan heat 2 cups of drained, canned crushed pineapple. 
Add 2 Tbs. butter which have been blended with 2 Tbs. brown 
sugar, a pinch of cinnamon and rum to taste. Spread a couple of 
tablespoons of the hot pineapple on each crepe, roli up and top 
with whipped cream or, even better, sour cream and a grating of 
fresh nutmeg. 

Aloha! 
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Green Mountain 



POST BOY 


Several Vermonters have picked up prestigious awards recently 
and we would like to sound a horn for them. To a one-time resi- 
dent, the late Pearl Buck of Danby, goes the honor of a new 
five-cent commemorative stamp in the U.S. Postał Service's 
Great American series. To a full-time resident, Alexandr Sol- 
zhenitsyn of Cavendish, went the Templeton Prize for Progress 
in Religion. To a part-time resident, Galway Kinnell of 
Sheffield, came the Pulitzer Prize for Poetry. To a long-time 



friend of Vermont Life, cartoonist Jeff Danziger of Plainfield, goes 
the plum of a new, nationally syndicated comic strip, 
"McGonigle of the Chronicie." To a winsome linę of Weybridge 
Elementary School children and to Caroline Donnan, a third 
grade teacher in the school, went a special award from UNICEF 
recognizing their widely heralded and original "Waste Watch" 
program, which taught them to eat conservatively and saved 
the lives of morę than 1,000 starving children around the world. 
And to a canine resident. Champion Seaward's Black Beard of 
Manchester Center, went the Best-in-Show trophy, his 28th 
such award, this time in a competition involving 1,998 dogs at 
the 51st Annual Longshore-Southport Ali Breed Dog Show and 
Obedience Trials. 


Two new guides to Vermont have just been published, as has a 
book of Vermont maps that offers us a trip through time rather 
than place. The first guide is The Interstate Gourmet — New Eng- 
land, a book by two well-fed residents of Brattleboro (Summit 
Press, $5.95). According to the blurb on the cover, it is "an exit- 
by-exit guide to local restaurants, cafes, diners, inns, and pubs 
. . . all within minutes of the highway." Despite a few errors 
(the population of Middlesex is 1,235, not 100, and it is possible 
to get lost there), the book invites travelers within Vermont to 
get a truer taste of the State than most chain eateries can offer. 
The other book, Vermont: An Explorer's Guide (offered for sale in 
this issue on page 53) is a much morę comprehensive introduc- 
tion to the state's attractions. Written by travel writer Christina 
Tree and the ever-entertaining Peter S. Jennison of Woodstock, 
it unfolds the world of Yermont and lays it at everyone's feet: 


restaurants, inns, sports, shops, museums, theatres, parks, and 
even some history. The most that we can say about both books 
is, don't leave home without them. 

J. Kevin Graffagnino's The Shaping of Vermont: From the 
Wilderness to the Centennial, 1749-1877, is a book of a different 
order, however. (Again, see page 53.) In his thoughtful intro- 
duction, Graffagnino says of Vermont maps in generał and of 
the thirty-five maps he has chosen particularly to highlight, that 
they are "windows opening on the panorama of the Green 
Mountain heritage, offering fresh perspectives on many aspects 
of Vermont's early history and its first century of statehood." 
We would be hard pressed to name any Windows with morę in- 
teresting views than the ones here. 

A year ago in November your correspondent joined 99 other 
delegates to the Governor's Conference on the Futurę of Ver- 
mont's Heritage. The Conference was convened to encourage 
the preservation and promotion of the state's unique character. 
At the end of two days of discussion, the delegates passed 35 
resolutions calling for objectives as disparate as a new textbook 
on State history and a statewide inventory of historical docu- 
ments and artifacts. In September some of the delegates will re- 
convene to review what progress has been madę toward realiz- 
ing the goals outlined in the resolutions, but it is already safe to 
say that the many seeds sown at the Governor's Conference 
have produced a bountiful harvest of projects. It is impossible to 
list them all here — and we apologize for not taking notę of 
morę — but we would like to applaud the efforts of the Vermont 
Council on the Arts to establish a Center for Traditional Cul turę; 
"Vermont's Heritage: A Working Conference for Teachers," a 
colloąuy sponsored by the Center for Research on Vermont; 
"MIDSUMMER," a celebration of the state's traditional musie 
and art; the success of the Vermont Council on the Humanities 
and Public Issues in arranging for a reprinting of Ethan Allen: 
Frontier Rebel; as well as special exhibitions and lectures in 
Brattleboro, Morrisville, St. Johnsbury, Weston, Burlington, 
and Swanton. 

Early last spring while we were beginning to edit Andrew 
Nemethy's interview with the Alexandr Solzhenitsyns, word 
came from Moscow that the dissident 
author's efforts were once again 
under attack in his homeland. Ar- 
rested was Sergei Khodorovich, cus- 
todian of the Russian Social Fund, 
which is described on pages 25 and 
27 of the Solzhenitsyn profile. 

Khodorovich has not been heard 
from sińce. Natalya Solzhenitsyn, 

President of the Fund, informed us 
later in the spring that Andrei 
Kisyakovsky had been appointed to 
continue administering the Fund, 
but now we have learned that he, too, has been detained, but 
temporarily, by the Soviet authorities. We extend our sym- 
pathies to the Solzhenitsyns for these blows against their 
struggle to sustain the families of political prisoners. 

Finally, we would like to take these few lines to introduce yer¬ 
mont Life 's new publisher, Leslie Parr. She will be superintend- 
ing the growing business interests of the magazine and has as- 
sembled the newly expanded linę of Vermont Life books that 
readers will find described on pages 52-53 of this issue. To her 
we say "welcome." 



Sergei Khodorcnnch 
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Notę: Ali dates are inclusiue. Because these listings were compiled last spring, there Compiled by Helen Benedict 
may be changes in time or datę. For additional information zorite: "Vermont Events, and Carolan Pratt 

Autumn 1983," Vermont Travel Division, 134 State St., Montpelier, Vt. 05602 (tel. 

802-828-3236); or visit local information booths when traoeling in Yermont. 


LUNCHEONS & SUPPERS 
SEPTEMBER 

15: Montpelier Chicken Pie Supper, Masonie 
Tempie, 6 p.m. 

24: Marshfield Chicken Pie Supper 5, 6:15 p.m. 

28: E. Arlington Chicken Pie Supper 5 p.m. 

30: Adamant Harvest Supper, 5 p.m. 

OCTOBER 

1: Bradford Chicken Pie Supper, Meth. 
Church 5, 6, 7 p.m.; Jericho Ctr. Chicken Pie 
Supper, Cong. Church, 4:30 p.m.; No. 
Calais, N.E. Boiled Dinner; Peru Pig Roast 
noon, Country Fair 10-5 p.m. (Rain datę 
10/2); Vernon Chicken Pie Supper 5-6:30 
p.m.; Chester Harvest Supper 5-7 p.m.; E. 
Calais Chicken Pie Dinner noon. 

2: Hancock Smorgasbord, noon-5 p.m. 

5: Richmond Chicken Pie Supper 5 p.m., 
Bazaar 3 p.m. 

7: Chelsea Chicken Pie Supper, West Hill 
Meth. Church 5 p.m.; Montpelier Roast Beef 
Supper, Bethany Church 6 p.m. 

8: Bellows Falls Pies & Crafts Festival, village 
square, 9-5 p.m.; Brandon Foliage Supper, 
Cong. Church 5:30 p.m.; Chelsea Chicken 
Pie Supper 5, 6:15, 7:30 United Church; E. 
Montpelier Chicken Pie Supper, 5 & 6:30 
p.m.; Hartland Country Crafts Bazaar 1-7 
p.m., Supper 5-7 p.m.; Shaftsbury Apple 
Festival noon-4 p.m.; Stowe Foliage Supper, 
Comm. Church; Wells Turkey Dinner, 
Meth. Church 5 p.m.; W. Newbury Turkey 
Supper 5, 6:15, 7:15 p.m. 

8-9: Woodstock Apples & Crafts Fair, Bailey's 
Meadows 10-5 p.m. 

9: Dummerston Ctr. Apple Pie Festival, noon. 

20: Pownal Turkey Supper, 5 p.m. 

22: Marshfield Harvest Supper 5 p.m. 

NOVEMBER 

6: Essex Ctr. Turkey Dinner, Bazaar noon-4. 

12: Chelsea Hunters' Supper 5 p.m. on; Han¬ 
cock Chicken Pie Supper 5-7 p.m. 

14: Walden Hunters' Supper 5:30 p.m. 

19: Bradford Wild Gamę Supper 3 p.m. Info: 
222-4418; Manchester Champagne Supper & 
Auction Hildene, cocktails 8 p.m., auction 9 
p.m., supper 10:30 p.m. 

SPECIAL EVENTS 
SEPTEMBER 

Aug. 29-Sept. 5: Essex Jct. Champlain Valley 
Exposition; Ripton Robert Frost Cabin open 
daily 10-noon. 


2- 4: Northfield Labor Day Celebration; Strat- 
ton Mt. Wurstfest. 

3: Rochester Folk Craft Fair 10-3 p.m. 

3- 11: Rutland Vt. State Fair. 

9-10: Bennington Parish Fair. 

10: Putney Artisans' Festival 10-5 p.m. 

14- 18: Danville Dowsers' Convention. 

15- 18: Tunbridge World's Fair. 

17: E. Montpelier Ctr. Fali Festival & Bazaar 
10-3; St. Johnsbury Festival of Traditional 
Crafts 10-4. 

17-18: Bennington Antique & Classic Car 
Show, daily 9-3 p.m.; Stowe Oktoberfest; 
Stowe Barn Sale, Elem School. 

17-24: Manchester Autumn festival. 

18: Hancock Fiddlers' Contest 1-5 p.m. 

23- 24: Barre Fiddlers' Contest, Munic. Aud. 
24: Craftsbury Common Banjo Contest noon; 

No. Bennington Antique Auction, Park- 
McCullough House 10-4; Randolph Ok¬ 
toberfest 9 a.m.; Shelburne Harvest Festival 
10-4 p.m.; W. Rutland Bazaar 10-4 p.m.; 
Wilmington Festival 9:30-dark. 

24- 25: Stowe Oktoberfest; Mendon Craft 
Show, Pico Base Lodge; Underhill Harvest 
Market Sat. 10-5 p.m., Sun. noon-4:30 p.m. 

25: St. Johnsbury Fali Foliage Train Ride Info: 
748-3678. 

26-Oct. 1: Northeast Kingdom Foliage Festival. 
30-Oct. 2: W. Dover Craft Fair. 

30-Oct. 15: Brandon Book Sale daily exc. Sun. 

OCTOBER 

1: Bennington Auction 6 p.m., Elem. School, 
Bazaar Catamount School 10-6 p.m.; Chester 
Art Sale 9-5 p.m.; Montpelier Home Tour 
Info: 229-4943; Pittsford Mapie Sugar Dem- 
onstration, 8:30-4:30 p.m.; Randolph Ctr. 
Quilt Show 10-4 p.m.; Salisbury/Lake 

Dunmore Vt. Wildlife Festival 10 a.m.; 
Shaftsbury Rummage Sale 10-2 p.m.; St. 
Johnsbury Fali Foliage Train Ride Info: 748- 
3678; Springfield Craft Boutique 9-3 p.m.; 
Waterbury Bazaar 10 a.m. Cong. Church 
Dinner 5-7 p.m.; Woodstock Arthritis Bazaar 
10-4 p.m. 

1-2: Bennington Lioness Lair of Crafts Mt. An- 
thony H.S.; Shaftsbury Craft Fair; Stowe 
Antique Show & Sale Elem. Sch. Gym.; 
Waitsfield Green & Gold Weekend. 

1-9: Norwich Christmas in October, Dwinell 
House. Daily noon-4 p.m. 

1-16: Woodstock Wildlife Art Exhibit & Sale, 
VINS daily 10-5 p.m. 

6-8: Bennington Antiques Show & Sale, 2nd 
Cong. Church; Springfield Arts & Crafts 
Fair. 


7-8: Bennington Quilt & Crafts Exhibit & Food 
Sale lst Baptist Church. 

7- 10: Chester Depot Book Sale. 

8: Bethel Fair 10-5 p.m.; Bristol Crafts Fair 10-5 
p.m.; Burlington Oktoberfest noon-5 p.m.; 
Glover Fali Festival corn roast & dance 6 
p.m.; Jay Oktoberfest 7 p.m.; Pittsford 
Mapie Sugar Demonstration 8:30-4:30 p.m.; 
Rutland Bazaar United Meth. Church 9-3 
p.m.; Windsor Festival; Woodstock Autumn 
Fair 10-3 p.m. Cong. Church. 

8- 9: Hancock Oktoberfest; Newfane Heritage 
Festival Sat. Supper 5-7 p.m.; Rutland Fali 
Festival 10-dusk daily; Springfield Antiques 
Show & Sale 11-5 p.m.; Winooski Antiques 
Show & Sale daily St. MichaeFs Gym. 

8 & 10: Jeffersonville & Cambridge October- 
fest Art Show. 

8-10: W. Dover Craft Fair. 

9: Shaftsbury Festival & Road Show 9-4 p.m. 
15: Brandon Flea Market 10 a.m.; Middlebury 
Bazaar 10-4 p.m. 

15-16: Middlebury Antiques Show & Sale; 

Montpelier Festival of Crafts. 

21-22: E. Arlington Rummage Sale Fed. 

Church Fri. 1-5 p.m., Sat. 10-noon. 

22: Springfield Rotary Penny Sale 8 p.m. 

27: Montpelier Bazaar Masonie T. 9 a.m.- 
noon. 

29: Barre Craft Bazaar Munic. Aud. 10-4 p.m. 
29-30: Essex Jct. Craft Show. 

NOVEMBER 

2: Montpelier Bazaar 9:30-2 p.m. Bethany Ch. 
4: No. Springfield Bazaar & Luncheon 10-3 
p.m. Baptist Ch. 

5: Enosburg Falls Christmas Bazaar; Jericho 
Craft Fair 10-3 p.m.; Stowe Barn Dance & 
Raffle 9 p.m.-l a.m. Percy's; Vernon Bazaar 

9- 3 p.m. 

10: Springfield Bazaar 10-3 p.m. Meth. Ch. 

11: Barre Bazaar 135 No. Main 9-4 p.m.; E. 

Montpelier Fair 9:30 a.m. Old Brick Ch. 

12: Barre Bazaar St. Monica's Sch. 9-4 p.m.; 
Brattleboro Christmas Bazaar, luncheon, 
bakę sale 9-2 p.m.; Marshfield Crafts Fair 

10- 4 p.m. 

16: Burlington Bazaar lst Cong. Ch. 11-4 p.m., 
luncheon 11-1 p.m. 

17: St. Johnsbury Bazaar 9:30-7 p.m., Chicken 
Pie Supper 5 & 6 p.m. 

17-19: Burlington Handcrafters' Christmas 
Show. 

19: Shaftsbury Thanksgiving Market 10-2; 

Springfield Christmas Bazaar 10-2. 

25-26: Rutland Handcrafters Christmas Show. 
26: W. Brattleboro Christmas Bazaar 9-1:30. 
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Gone fishing. 
Dean Abramson phołographed 
this scene near Wolcołt. 



















































